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ae). HAUS KUL ARD MERCHANT 


These photographs of a 
new Morgan Continuous 
Mill show Looping Stands 
and Repeater feeding a 
Rod Finishing Train; the 
Rod Laying Reels, chain 
Coil Conveyor, automatic 
“Take-off,” and Coil Hook 
Carrier. Morgan’ experi- 
ence and attention to de- 
tail assure continuous pro- 
duction with maximum 
accuracy and minimum 
lost time. 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ OF GREATEST significance to steel producers and 
consumers in last week’s developments were _indi- 
cations that an early adjustment will be made (pps. 
19 and 26) to correct the present intolerable rela- 
tionship of steel selling prices to production costs. 
Either current wage rates must come down or steel 
prices go up if the steel industry is to survive. 
Financial statements covering operations during the 
first half of this year make it clear that the industry 
will not long delay in reaching its decision. Net loss 
for the industry in that period was about $16,000,000, 
making it the worsi first-half year from an earn- 
ings standpoint since 1933. This loss was sustained 
on an average operation of 31.17 per cent of ingot 
capacity, and with steel selling prices which averaged 
$4.50 higher than those now prevailing. 


There is no mistaking the fact that business sen- 
timent is more cheerful. In a good many cases in- 
dividual companies have increased their operations 

notably as a result of new busi- 
More ness. In general, however, the im- 

provement is developing slowly so 
Cheerful that overly optimistic views do not 
seem warranted. In fact, STEEL’s 
index of industrial activity in the week ended July 
23 (p. 34) lost some of the gain of the previous week. 
A favorable development is another increase of 1 
point in the steel operating rate (p. 21) to 37 per 
cent of ingot capacity, the third successive rise since 
July 11. A further rise is expected. Trend of steel 
buying by the automotive industry (p. 24) is up- 
wards, with prospects for further good tonnage place- 
ment in the next two weeks. 


Fully 50 per cent of metal products in use today, it 
is said, are incorrectly designed because many manu- 
facturers (p. 15) have not yet taken advantage of 
new materials and processes. They, 
consequently, are handicapped in 
their competitive positions. Con- 
sumers will do well to study these 
new offerings with a view towards 
the future. ... From Detroit comes word that the 
problem of wear is receiving new attacks. Forma- 


New 


Materials 
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tion of a thin phosphate coating on motor parts (p. 
23) provides a “wick’’ or semiporous surface for hold- 
ing lubricant, thus increasing wear resistance. Also, 
a new “superfinishing’ method, for use on any sur- 
face, is said to reduce wear in motor parts and to 
yield other benefits. 


More manufacturers of metal products are build- 
ing up sales volume through redesigning. Through 
attention to style alone (p. 36) one electric refriger- 
ator in five years has raised its 
annual sales from 15,000 to 275,000 
units. A check-writing machine 
jumped 66 per cent in sales in one 


Design for 
Profits 


year following sweeping redesign. 
Many other examples may be cited to prove that style 
is a vital factor in winning customer acceptance. 
Interesting addition to new capacity is the new mill 
at Etna, Pa., for producing buttwelded pipe in all 
internal diameters from % to 3-inch. Lower costs 
result from continuous operation (p. 40) while less 
waste and uniform welds with higher bursting 
strength are obtained through close control of heat- 
ing. 


A Texas plant has cut power costs by using a 
small engine-generator unit during the night and in 
off-seasons (p. 44) to furnish the small amount of 

power required for lighting, one or 


two pumps anc inor Ss 
Economy | L and min r motors. . 
P] Indium now is being used, on au- 
us tomotive, electrical, dental and 


jewelry parts, to produce a hard 
finish (p. 48) resistant to corrosion. Cranes, 
tramrails, floor trucks on rails and electric transfer 
trucks are the main units in cutting materials han 
dling costs (p. 45) at a large machine tool manu- 
facturing plant. . . . Features of interest in a plant 
producing various sheet steel products (p. 54) in- 
clude an interesting surface treating system, 20 miles 
of conveyors, automatic machine spraying and elec 
tric porcelain-enameling furnaces. 
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WHERE THE “7zveeaée IS THE 92022 OF THE SALE 


Mary —some call her quite contrary. 


Mary, 


Probably she’s just a sophisticated buyer. 


Statisticians say that her influence affects more than 
She’s there when 
She’s 


80% of the department store customers, even 


80% of all retail purchases. 


more than half the automobiles are bought. 


selects or helps to select 34% of men’s apparel. 


In fact, she controls 75% of the national wealth. 


38 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO - 





SHEETS STRIP TIN PLATE BARS PLATES FLOOR PLATES 


ST 


District Offices: DETROIT * KANSAS CITY + 


STRUCTURALS 


If your product is sold on Main Street it will pay 


you to take her critical eye into account. 


When you buy steel sheets make sure of the finish, 


for it starts the sale that makes your profit. 


Inland engineers will gladly aid in developing sheets 
of special physical properties and finish that will 


increase the sales appeal of your products. 


EL CO. 


MILWAUKEE «+ ST.LOUIS + ST. PAUL 












PILING RAILS TRACK ACCESSORIES REINFORCING BARS 
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@ HOW is industry meeting the 
problem of turning out better prod- 
ucts more economically in these 
days of political disruption, higher 
taxes and shrinking profits? 

The answer is not simple but 
in few words— industry is meeting 
it, first, through the adoption of a 
multitude of improved materials; 
second, through development of 
new fabrication methods; and third, 
through the perfection of produc- 
tion processes. Fabricators quickly 
discard a material or process for 
a more economical substitute in an 
effort to make a product at a corn- 
petitive advantage. 

Many manufacturers have not as 
yet taken advantage of the new ma- 
terials and processes offered to them, 
and consequently are handicapped in 
attempting to compete with other 
companies. It has been said that 
fully 50 per cent of the products in 
use today are incorrectly designed. 

Despite this, there is no mistaking 
the tendency toward standardizing 
on one type of steel or iron for as 
many parts of the same product as 
possible. In this way fabrication 
costs are materially reduced, and 
stock room inventories greatly sim- 
plified. Savings in heat-treating are 
estimated as high as 50 per cent. 

The process of selection is taking a 
definite trend toward high-strength, 
low-alloy materials which often are 
available at lower costs. As exam- 
ples, the oi] producing industry is 
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Planning for Profit, with | 
New Alloys, Fabricating 


Methods, Processes 





using more generally a new low- 
alloy cast steel at considerable sav- 
ing per ton, and within the past few 
weeks a low-alloy, high-tensile sheet 
steel has been offered at a price ad- 
vantage of several dollars a ton. 

Industry still has a problem in 
selling the ultimate consumer on the 
durability of light weight fabrica- 
tion. As an example, construction 
contractors have been accustomed 
to using ponderous equipment with 
heavy steel sections and supporting 
members and are not so convinced 
that similar equipment of lighter 
construction will stand up in serv- 
ice. However, the well publicized 
light weight streamlined trains are 
doing much to sell industry and the 
public on light construction based 
on strong materials. 

Resists Pitting 

A new development in the chro- 
mium-nicke] austenitic steels is one 
designed to provide improved re- 
sistance to pitting. Steps in this 
direction have been taken in the 
past by the addition of molybdenum 
in amounts from less than 1.0 per 
cent up to 5.0 per cent. Improved 
stability of the austenitic structures 
has been achieved in one way by 
increasing the nickel content a few 
per cent. However, a new develop- 
ment has been to increase the per- 
centage of manganese above 


amounts formerly thought 
desirable. This definitely im- 









@ In the oil industry, ‘‘rapidly expand- 
ing its use of the new alloy steels”’ 


proves, it is said, the _ hot 
working properties of either 
plain 18-8 or molybdenum-bearing 
18-8; has no detrimental effect on 
the coldworking properties. 

This manganese addition also im 
proves the weldability of these steels 
because of its scavenging action, 
and is made to both the straight 
chromium-nicke] austenitic steels 
and the molybdenum bearing varia- 
tions. This addition of manganese, 
however, is Supplementary to the 
increase in nickel content and re- 
duction in chromium content found 
necessary in 18-8 austenitic steels 
using molybdenum for hot piercing. 

Another recent development has 
been the addition of columbium to 
eliminate the susceptibility to inter- 
granular corrosion of the 18-8 types 
of stainless steel. The amount of 
columbium depends on the carbon 
content and the service for which the 
steel is designed, sometimes ranging 
as high as ten times the carbon 
content. 

As columbium is also a ferrite 
former, it is often desirable to bal- 
ance the columbium by the addition 
of more nickel than otherwise. 

In addition to the prevention of 
intergranular corrosion in austenitic 
steels, columbium is also being in- 
creasingly used to prevent air-hard- 
ening in the straight chromium 
steels and also to retain the tough- 
ness of the steel particularly 
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stee] of the 4 to 6 per cent chro- 
mium variety—regardless of the 
heat treatment accorded either in 
the fabrication or during operation. 
This application finds major use 
in the oil refining industry, although 
to some extent also in the power 
and chemical industries. 

There is a definite trend toward 
specifying cleaner steels and this 
is particularly true of the aviation 
industry and army and navy depart- 
ments. Hence, steelmakers' are 
studying more closely than ever the 
new deoxidizers and their use. 

In steel castings, for instance, a re- 
cent development is the increasing 
use of calcium-silicon and of cal 
cium-silicon-manganese as deoxidiz- 
ers. These alloys are introduced 
before the final addition of alumi- 
num, which is also a deoxidizer. 
The use of aluminum alone, while 
giving excellent results in low sul 
phur steels is not so satisfactory in 
the higher sulphur steels, as would 
be the addition of these calcium al- 
loys before the aluminum. 

The use of the calcium-silicon and 
the calcium-manganese-silicon has 
been found to improve ductility and 
impact strength as well. In some 
cases these additions appear to im- 
prove these properties, but the main 
reason for their use, it is said, is to 
prevent erratic results. 

Ferrosilicon is being used in 
greater amount as a deoxidizing ad 
dition to steel requiring deep draw- 
ing properties, such as automotive 
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parts; because, it is said, the open 
or rimming steels are being replaced 
in these applications by semi-killed 
steel, which has higher silicon. 

A low-carbon titanium is being 
used to some extent as a stabilizer 
in the 18-8 and cast steels. Some 
work done recently has indicated 
that titanium could be used for the 
medium manganese steels for grain 
refining. 

Addition of nitrogen to the 
straight high chromium steel is be- 
ing used to refine the grain and to 
improve the hot working proper- 
ties. The application has _ been 
found to be particularly advantage- 
ous in the manufacture of seamless 
tubing. 

Improves Workability 

Stainless steel compositions are 
being modified in various ways So as 
to improve workability and bring 
about other desired features. An 
example is the introduction of a 
16 per cent chromium, 3 per cent 
nickel, 3 per cent molybdenum type 
for seamless tubing, because it is 
more readily pierced than the regu- 
lar 18 per cent chromium, 8 per 
cent nickel and 3 per cent molyb- 
denum type. 

In some stainless steels the sili- 
con content has been raised higher 
than formerly thought desirable, to 
improve both weldability and the 
high temperature properties, main- 
ly the latter. 

Standardization of finishes seems 


@ Heat treatment is 
becoming an increas- 
ingly important factor 
in the fabrication and 
use of steels. Gear 
cutters for rock bits 
are being heated for 
hardening in this fur- 
nace 





to be one of the present problems 
relating to stainless steels. It is 
pointed out that the purchaser of 
stainless steel cannot always match 
a finish if he finds it desirable to 
buy from a second source. 


Stainless For Homes 


However, stainless steels are find- 
ing increasing applications. At least 
three companies have recently en- 
tered the manufacture of stainless 
pipe and gutters for home construc- 
tion. Cost is slightly highr than for 
copper. Humidifiers in air condition- 
units and hydrators in refrigerators 
are being made from stainless in- 
stead of porcelain enamel. 

In the leather industry, stainless 
now is used for press plates. Stain- 
less likewise is finding added uses 
in the paper and pulp industries. 
An eastern federal prison has just 
made up plates, trays and cups of 
stainless for its own use and eventu- 
ally intends to supply others in the 
federal group. 

Apparently a new,era is ahead in 
the field of building construction. 
Successful experiments have been 
conducted in the use of low alloy 
steels in place of plain carbon ma- 
terial. Construction can be carried 
out, not only with lighter sections, 
but with fewer supporting mem- 
bers due to reduction in dead load 
and secondary stresses. Findings 
so far indicate this type of construc- 
tion is especially adapted to apart- 
ments and grade crossing elimina- 
tions. 

It is estimated that the new type 
of construction will result in a sharp 
reduction in costs, but an increase 
of around 20 per cent in steel con- 
sumption through the elimination 
of other materials. High strength 
steels already have proved their 
worth in heavy construction, the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge 
as an example containing nearly 
3700 tons of 3.5 per cent nickel 
steel in the form of structural 
shapes and anchor plates. 

Considerable research is_ being 
conducted in the development of ma- 
terials for the oil industry. It has 
been said that oil refining processes 
are limited somewhat by the mate- 
rials available. In high tempera- 
ture cracking processes the ceiling 
now is about 1200 degrees Fahr. 
At the other extreme dewaxing 
processes involve temperatures as 
low as minus 150 degrees Fahr. 
The price factor also enters this 
picture, since a high chrome-nickel 
tubing has been developed for ex- 
tremely high temperature work, but 
has not been widely accepted due to 
cost. 

It appears that the steel industry 
must produce better alloys for the 
oil refining industry at economical 
prices, not only for high and low 
temperature work but for corrosion 

(Please turn to Page 29) 











Steel’s First Half Worst Since 1933: 


Aggregate Loss, $16,000,000 


@ FOURTEEN leading steel pro- 
ducers, representing 83.1 per cent 
of the industry’s total ingot ca- 
pacity, reported aggregate net loss 
of $13,493,875 for the first six 
months of 1938. This contrasts 
with $128,837,088 net profit for the 
identical companies in the first half 
of 1937. 


Second quarter deficits aggregat- 
ed $9,204,787, compared with $68,- 
089,892 net profit in the second 
quarter last year, and $4,289,088 
net loss for the first three months 
this year. Of the 14 producers re- 
porting, four earned a profit in both 
first and second quarters; ten re- 
ported a loss for both periods. 

The reporting companies repre- 
sent 58,159,700 of the industry’s 
69,964,356 gross tons of ingot ca- 
pacity. Assuming their experi- 
ence to be typical, indicated net loss 
for the industry for the first half 
was approximately $16,000,000. 

Steelworks operations for the six 
months averaged 31.17 per cent of 
ingot capacity, compared with 84.88 
per cent in the first half last year. 
Reflecting the full force of the de- 
pression, the industry’s deficit was 
less than expected and demonstrat- 


ed the remarkable operating effi- 
ciency that has been achieved. 
Price reductions made in June, 
too late to be reflected in first half 
financial statements, would have 





@ The incidence of peak wages and 
low production made the first six 
months of 1938, from an earnings 
standpoint, the worst in the indus- 
try’s experience for any first half 
since 1933. 

In the first six months of 1933 
the indicated loss for the industry 
was $60,000,000. 

In each first-half period up to 
1938 the industry has returned a 


profit, as follows: 1934, approxi- 
mately $18,500,000; 1935, $20,800,- 
000; 1936, $49,736,000; 1937, $158,- 


100,000. 





amounted to approximately $43,000,- 
000 on the iron and steel produced 
during the first half. Had present 
prices been in effect, with all other 
conditions being equal, it is fair to 
assume the industry’s net loss would 
have been close to $60,000,000. 

Thus under present price sched- 
ules, the “break-even” point in op- 
erations has been raised consider- 


ably above the estimated low of 35 
per cent. Future profits will de- 
pend on substantial reductions in 
costs or in a sharp upturn in op- 
erations. 

Small but gradual improvement 
in orders was noted during July, 
but the increase has not yet been 
sufficient to bring operations to the 
higher pay-point. 

Despite the fact earnings were 
insufficient to cover the outlay, sev- 
eral large producers declared the 
regular preferred dividends. 

Consuming, fabricating and sup- 
ply interests generally fared better 
than producers. Twenty-eight such 
companies report aggregate net in- 
come of $20,238,303 for first half, 
70.6 per cent less than the $68,980,- 
258 earned in the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. Twelve of the group 
showed a loss in the first half of 
1938. 

Estimated average loss per ton of 
ingots produced in the first half was 
$1.51, compared with a profit of 
$5.50 per ton in the corresponding 
period of 1937. 

Indicated average loss per ton of 
ingot capacity (six months) for the 
14 producers reporting was 46 cents 
this year, compared with $4.58 profit 
for the same period last year. 

telating the individual companies’ 


Steel Producers’ Financial Statements Summarized 


Second First Second 
Quarter Quarter Quarter 
1938 1938 1937 

United States Steel Corp. ...... $5,010,426° $1,292,1517 $36,173,682 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ........ 150,305 994,908 10,022,874 
Republic Steel Corp. .......... 2,856,317 * 3,062,564 * 487,251 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.... 1,654,303* 1,269,725" 2,451,976 
National Steet Corp, ........... 1,005,863 1,088,635 6,013,077 
American Rolling Mill Co. ..... 25,854 js 2 ag 4,321,854 
PMNS CLO. ce 5 xe oy hee a 1,135,097 923,076 3,178,383 
Wheeling Steel Corp. .......... 624,888 * 531,050" 2,463,034 
Oo RES Ue 0 a rere 520,101 * 297,379* 1,040,424 
ATOM sree COLD. 5.5 6cs epee s 192,006* 151,090* 696,076 
Granite City Steel Co. ......... 116,640* 155,093* 181,483 
Continental Steel Corp. ........ 156,091 55,208 255 175 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co..... it,92e" 331,916* 600,694 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. .... 33,686* 62,651* 203,909 

MAC RMEINE NS eres coc Ia 3S $9,204,787* $4,289,088* $68,089,892 
FINISHING CAPACITY ONLY 
Superior Steel Corp. ........... 121,290* 141,167 120,648 
PIG IRON CAPACITY ONLY 
Interlake Iron Corp. ........... 294,587* 28,266 572,835 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co... 66,885* 28,064* 33,125 


*Loss. 7Stainless steel ingots. 
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First First Ingot 
Half Half capacity, 
1938 1937 gross tons 
$6,302,577 $64,735,215 25,790,000 
1,145,213 18,316,707 10,042,000 
9,918,881" 6,054,315 6,453,000 
2,924,028" 4,434,370 3,660,000 
2,094,498 11,708,896 3,400,000 
723,165 6,642,771 2,531,000 
2,058,173 8,187,157 2,340,000 
1,155,923 3,771,841 1,750,000 
817,480 1,742,820 828,000 
343,096* 1,148,037 500,000 
211,733" 323,495 400,000 
211,299 534,622 280,000 
449,838 847,421 150,000 
96,337* 389,421 35,700 
$13,493,875" $128,837,088 58,159,700 
262,457 yy |, 
266,321" 945,037 1,215,000 
94,949" 62,833" 200,000 
L@ 





net profit or loss to its 6-month in- 
got capacity, Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, leads the list with earnings 
equa! to $1.76 per ton. Continental 
Steel Corp. is second with $1.51. In 
the first half last year, National 
Steel Corp. led with $4.33; Inland 
was second with $3.50. 

Further comparisons: 


1938 1937 
Inland Steel Co $1.76 $3.50 
Continental Steel Corp 1.51 1.91 
National Steel Corp 1.23 4.33 
Bethlehem Steel Corp 0.23 1.96 
U.S. Steel Corp 0.49 2.51 
American Rolling Mill Co 0.57 2.62 
Wheeling Steel Corp 1.32 2.15 
Granite City Steel Co. 1.36 1.62 
Sharon Steel Corp. 1.37° 2.51 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 1.60" 1.21 
Republic Steel Corp 1.83" 1.00 
Otis Steel Co 1.97* 2.10 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp.+ 5.40* 21.82 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 5.60* 11.30 
For all 0.46" 4.58 

‘Loss. Stainless steel ingots. 


U. S. STEEL REPORTS 
$5,010,426 DEFICIT 

United States Steel Corp. reports 
a net deficit of $5,010,426 for the 
three months ended June 30, com- 
pared with a loss of $1,292,151 in 
the first quarter this year and a net 
profit of $36,173,682 in the second 
quarter of 1937. 

Despite the deficit, directors de- 
clared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.75 on preferred stock, 
payable Aug. 20 of record July 28. 

Citing further recession in de- 
mand during the second quarter as 
compared with the first period, E. R. 
Stettinius Jr., chairman, declared, 


however, an improving demand 
since the middle of July has been 
evidenced by incoming orders and 
by increased production. 

Finished steel shipments for the 
second quarter were 1,445,110 tons, 
equal to 32 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 1,565,244 tons in the 
first quarter, or 35.3 per cent of ca- 
pacity. For the first half, ship- 
ments totaled 3,010,354 tons, or at 
a rate of 33.6 per cent of capacity. 
For the first half of 1937, shipments 
amounted to 7,614,274 tons, 85.2 per 
cent of capacity. 

The $6,302,577 deficit for the first 
six months compares with net in- 
come of $64,735,215 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1937. 


Working Assets Higher 


Net working assets of the cor- 
poration and subsidiaries, before de- 
clared dividends but after deducting 
as a liability bank loans totaling 
$50,000,000 which early in July were 
repaid out of net proceeds from the 
sale of debenture bonds, were $442,- 
174,191 on June 30. This compares 
with net working assets of $372,388,- 
530 on Dec. 31, 1937, and $391,330,- 
566 on Dec. 31, 1936. 

Capital outlays for additions and 
improvements in the first half 
amounted to approximately $46,000,- 
000, leaving an unexpended balance 
of approved appropriations of about 
$36,000,000. 

Number of employes for the first 
half was 206,357, a 19.8 per cent de- 
crease from the 257,168 during the 
first half of 1937. Total payrolls de- 





Consumers’ Net Earnings Down 70.6 Per Cent 


@ AGGREGATE earnings of 28 identical companies among equipment manu- 
facturers, suppliers, and other leading iron and steel consumers declined 70.6 
per cent in the first half of 1938, compared with the period in 1937. In the 
following tabulation all figures are net earnings, except where asterisk de- 


notes loss. 


Edward G, Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 

Budd Wheel Co., Philadelphia 

Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh 

Master Electric Co., Dayton, O. 

National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland ae 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit : 

Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
New York 

L. A. Young Spring & Wire Co., Detroit 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, Ill.... 

United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

Cutler-Hammer Inc., Chicago 

United States Hoffman Machinery Corp., 
New York 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Midland Steel Products Co., Cleveland 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 


Holland Furnace Co., Holland, Mich 
Atlas Tack Corp., Fairhaven, Mass. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mullins Mfg. Co., Salem, O 
Doehler Die Casting Co., Toledo, O. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reliance Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Savage Arms Corp., New York 
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Second Second First First 
Quarter Quarter Half Half 
1938 1937 1938 1937 


$773,290 $664,410 $1,030,202* $1,090,864 





169,264 259,253 26,697 520,960 
356,691 218,653 692,772* 606,416 
86,990 193,816 139,795 316,857 
442, 580 746,279 861,318* 1,894,672 
: : 1,132,614 6,302,875 
125,048 477,627 151,258 788,439 
26,186 175,211 158,249 284,048 
backes 7,902 326,314 
1,080,239 485,214 1,922,671 

58,53: 718,202 404,802* 1,201,565 
10,875 220,961 36,966* 491,050 
ee ae 778,294 1,356,860 
41,343 551,709 75,760* 1,002,493 

. 111,700* 122,003 127,625* 464,482 
1,475,410 2,616,850 2,879,059 4,141,748 
. 6,101,217 14,667,196 13,176,956 26,293,604 
162,815 334,697 334,697 1,212,790 
655,420* 1,351,147 520,391* 3,990,501 
316,777 279,935 120,365 103,071 
2,423 7,433 3,027* 33,036 
59,794 736,899 82,768 1,286,662 
317,955* 357,507 

675,962 


29,553 325,005 109,729 

; 362,883 601,761 
2,469,372 5,990,260 900,602 11,331,772 
114,601 6,548" 60,776* 184,194 
27,062" 153,335 77,185* 195,084 


a= 





creased 41.1 per cent from $229,676,- 
854 in the first six months of 1937 
to $135,252,626 in first half of 1938. 

“There are at present approxi- 
mately 197,000 employes, many of 
whom, however, are working on part 
time,” said Mr. Stettinius. 


INLAND EARNS $2,058,173 
IN FIRST SIX MONTHS 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, in the 
second quarter earned $1,135,097 net 
profit, after interest, depreciation, 
depletion and estimated normal fed- 
eral income taxes but before un- 
distributed profits tax. Earnings 
were equivalent to 72 cents a share 
on the 1,576,120 shares outstanding. 

Indicated net profit for the first 
six months this year amounted to 
$2,058,173, equal to $1.30 a share. In 
the first three months, net income 
was $923,076. 

In the second quarter of 1937, net 
income was $3,178,383; in the first 
six months last year, net was $8,- 
187,157, or $5.20 a share. 

Directors declared a dividend of 
50 cents, payable Sept. 1 of record 
Aug. 15. A similar dividend was paid 
June 1. 


NATIONAL STEEL’S PROFIT 
DOWN TO $2,094,498 


National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
reports net profit of $2,094,498, for 
the first half, compared with $11,- 
708,896 for the same period last year. 
Net profit for the second quarter 
this year was $1,005,863, slightly be- 
low $1,088,635 earned in the. first 
quarter. Comparative figures for a 
year ago were $5,695,819 in first 
quarter, and $6,013,077 in second 
quarter. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
reports second quarter net loss of 
$2,856,317, compared with a loss of 
$3,062,564 in the first quarter this 
year, and a profit of $487,251 in the 
June quarter last year. Net loss 
for first six months totaled $5,918,- 
881. A profit of $6,054,315 was re- 
ported for the first half of 1937. 


WHEELING STEEL CORP. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va., had a net loss of $624,888 
in the second quarter, compared with 
a loss of $531,035 in the first quar- 
ter, and a net profit of $2,463,034 
in the second quarter last year. Net 
loss for the first half this year 
amounted to $1,155,923, against a 
net profit of $3,771,841 in the first 
half last year. The recapitalization 
plan for exchanging the 6 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock for the 
5 per cent cumulative convertible 
prior preferred and common stock 
has been extended to Sept. 14. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, reports a second quarter 
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net loss of $1,654,303, compared with 
$2,451,976 net profit in the corre- 
sponding period of 1937. In the first 
three months of 1938, company lost 
$1,269,725. 

For the first half this year, in- 
dicated net loss is $2,924,028, com- 
pared with $4,434,370 net profit in 
the first six months of 1937. 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., reports net loss for second 
quarter was $525,853.98, equal after 
provision of $506,261.44 for dividends 
on preferred stock, to a loss of 36 
cents per share on the 2,868,560 
common shares outstanding. This 
compares with net earnings of 
$4,321,854.54 in the second quarter 
of 1937, or $1.50 a common share. 

Net loss for the first half of 1938 
was $723,164.70, equal after provi- 
sion of $1,012,522.67 for preferred 
dividends, to 60 cents a share on the 
common shares outstanding. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1937, the 
net earnings were $6,642,770.76. 
RUSTLESS IRON & STEEL 

Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., Bal- 
timore, reports a net loss of $33,683 
for the second quarter, compared 
with net profit of $203,909 in the 
period last year. The first half defi- 
cit amounted to $96,338 against a net 
profit of $389,421 in the first half 
of 1937. Directors declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 62% 
cents on preferred stock. 


Fair Cost and Price Relationship 


Must Be Re-established, Says Grace 


@ IN DISCUSSING his company’s 
financial report last week, E. G. 
Grace, president, Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., commented on the steel price 
and wage situation. 

“Two factors dominate when it 
comes to making a profit on steel 
cost of production and_ selling 
prices,” he said. “As the relation 
exists between these two at pres- 
ent we cannot make money; rather, 
we are losing money. The necessity 
exists for again establishing a prop- 
er relationship.” 


No Discussion on Wages 

Higher prices, he admitted, might 
be one way out, although he indi- 
cated his company had nothing defi- 
nite under consideration at present; 
and as for attacking the problem by 
reducing wages, he declared there 
has been no discussion. 

As for prospects of expanding vol- 
ume, he remarked that he noted con- 
siderable optimism, “which might 
be justified by subsequent events.” 
But at the moment, so far as his 
company is concerned, and taking 
July business as a criterion, he 
could see little improvement in the 
trend. He added: “There certainly 
has been no change in demand, 





World’s Largest Truck? 





@ Outstanding in size and fuel economy is this 43-yard capacity truck built by 


the Trojan Truck Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. 


Powered by a 180-horsepower Cater- 


pillar diesel engine, it recently worked 120 hours without a hitch on a California 

flood control project. Carrying two 42-yard loads an hour on a 2!»-mile round 

trip, the truck averaged only 3!» gallons of diesel fuel an hour. It is reported 
to be ‘‘the world’s largest truck’’ 
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which could be attributed to lowe 
prices or new basing points.” 
Bethlehem’s net profit in the sec 
ond quarter was $150,305, compared 
with $994,908 in the first. Net profit 
for the first six months this year 
was $1,045,213, against $18,316,707 
in the first half of 1937. 
Directors declared a dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, and 25 
cents per share on the 5 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, payable 
Oct. 1, 1938, to record of Sept. 2. 
Bethlehem’s production of steel 
ingots and castings averaged ap 
proximately 35.7 per cent of capaci- 
ty during the second quarter, com- 
pared with 34.6 per cent for the pre- 
ceding quarter, and 92.9 per cent 
during the second quarter, 1937. 
Current steel production is ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of capacity. 
Even at this rate, Mr. Grace said, 
the company is losing money. But 
whether 45 per cent would place 
the company back in the “black,” 
he could not say. “Substantially,” 
was the word used in describing 
the necessary increase over the re 
cent break-even point of about 35 
per cent. 


Pricing Method Not Changed 


Incoming business in July has 
lazged about 3 points behind the 
monthly operating schedule of 40 
per cent; in other words, new or- 
ders have been booked at about 37 
per cent of productive capacity. 
Mr. Grace said this did not mean 
Bethlehem was accumulating an in- 
ventory of raw steel in anticipation 
of a possible early upturn in fin 
ished steel orders. The difference 
was being applied chiefly to old con- 
tracts now scheduled for rolling. 

telative to recent developments in 
prices, he declared that the method 
of pricing had not changed—only 
the prices, and if prices were too 
low they could be raised. He said 
there were new basing points, to be 
sure, but the trend has been in that 
direction a long time. 

He thought it would be possible 
to obtain as good net prices now 
as before the differentials between 
a number of basing points were 
wiped out, and he expressed the be 
lief that the competitive situation 
will be little affected. 

However, he _ stated the trend 
should be toward localization of 
business, with a greater disposition 
on the part of fabricators and proc- 
essors to move nearer to mills. 

Shipwork is promising, but Beth- 
lehem’s new commercial construc 
tion orders have been lighter this 
year than last. 











Imports Off 56% 
In First Half 


@ IMPORTS of iron and steel prod- 
ucts, excluding scrap, in June to- 
taled 15,573 gross tons, valued at 
$1,035,536, compared with 20,419 
tons valued at $1,160,068 in 
May, and 39,699 tons valued at $2,- 
212,086 in June, 1937, according to 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED STATES 
IN IRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 








1938 1937 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Jan 586,294 29,631 201,692 43,063 
Feb 460,640 19,589 290,987 40,728 


March 526,883 11,827 570,584 51,805 
April 489,202 21,237 683,674 68,197 





May 540,639 20,814 969,222 49,050 
June 312,021 15,887 826,534 44,771 
6 mo. 2,915,679 118,985 3,542,693 297,614 
July 889,438 47,012 
Aug. 836,319 61,489 
Sept. 543,740 37,071 
Oct 522,611 37,186 
Nov 556,591 26,996 
Dec 626,418 25,792 
Total 7,567,884 533,160 


the metals and minerals division, 
department of commerce. 

Imports in the first half of the 
year aggregated 117,815 tons, valued 
at $7,422,501, against 264,857 tons, 
valued at $13,440,365, in the first 
six months of 1937, a decrease of 
almost 56 per cent in volume. 

Structural shapes was the leading 
tonnage item in June imports, its 
3599-ton total comparing with 6533 
tons in May and 7370 in June, 1937. 
Steel pipe ranked second in tonnage 
with 2552 tons, against 1898 tons 
in May and 2863 tons in June last 
years. Following were steel bars 
with 2095 tons, compared with 2748 


ORIGIN OF JUNE IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 


Man- Ferro- 


Iron Pig ganese man- 
ore iron ore ganese 
Sweden 15,571 
Canada 121 100 
Cuba 11,000 1,638 
Chile 143,650 
Netherlands 100 
Norway 200 135 
British India 500 552 
Soviet Russia 1,463 
Gold Coast 1,089 
France 2 
Czechoslovakia 316 
Total 170,342 900 7,742 79 
Sheets, Struc Hoops 
skelp and tural Steel and 
sawplate steel bars bands 
United Kingdom 3 16 39 
Belgium 77 2,946 S87 1,255 
Germany 300 50 197 169 
Canada 1 6 
France 557 528 382 
Sweden 383 
Czechoslovakia 3 
Total 381 3,599 2,043 1,806 


U. S. IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION OF 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 


June May Jan. thru 


Articles 1938 1938 June.’38 
Pig iron 900 1,795 20,365 
Sponge iron 1 4 318 
Ferromanganese (1) 793 951 5,069 
Spiegeleisen 212 777 4,824 
Ferrochrome (2) 3A ‘ 71 
Ferrosilicon (3) 27 52 278 
Other ferroalloys (4) , ‘ 1 
Steel ingots, blooms, etc. . i 4 
Billets 32 42 377 
Concrete reinforce. bars 52 152 573 
Hollow bar, drill steel 9 24 429 
Bars, solid or hollow 2,043 2,596 10,498 
Iron slabs , ; . 
Iron bars 27 37 311 
Wire rods 327 161 2,520 
Boiler and other plate ‘ 7 110 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate 381 119 §$,175 
Die blocks or blanks 29 1 64 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin, 

and terne plate 3 7 30 
Structural shapes 3,599 6,533 21,947 
Sashes and frames 
Sheet piling ; : 
Rails and fastenings 84 269 1,752 
Cast iron pipe, fittings 18 350 876 
Malleable iron pipe fitgs 1 37 
Welded pipe 622 544 2,436 
Other pipe 1,930 1,354 12,764 
Cotton ties 222 5 246 
Other hoops, bands 1,806 2,140 9,689 
Barbed wire 866 727 7,826 
Round iron, steel wire 19 134 577 
Telegraph, telephone wire ; 5 
Flat wire, strips 154 161 1,350 
Wire rope and strand 178 150 1,119 
Other wire 160 124 822 
Nails, tacks, staples 543 568 3,471 
Bolts, nuts, rivets 21 9 81 
Horse and mule shoes 68 30 215 
Castings and forgings 383 95 1,585 

Total (gross tons) 15,573 20,419 117,815 
Iron and steel scrap 314 395 1,170 
GRAND TOTAL 15,887 20,814 118,985 


(1) Manganese content: (2) chrome content; 
(3) silicon content; (4) alloy content 


tons in May and 3675 tons in June 
a year ago. 

Belgium in June continued the 
largest supplier of imported items, 
and shipped 6412 tons to this coun- 
try. Germany was second with 
3585 tons; France was third with 
1723 tons. Belgium, Germany and 
France also ranked as the leading 
suppliers for the six-month period. 

Scrap imports in the first half 
amounted to only 1170 tons, valued 
at $18,451, compared with 32,757 
tons, valued at $438,832 in the first 
six months of 1937. 


Machinery Exports Up 
16 Per Cent in June 


@ Industrial machinery exports in 
June were valued at $23,203,415, a 
16 per cent gain over June, 1937, 
according to the machinery division, 
department of commerce. 

Shipments of power-driven met- 
alworking machinery were 69 per 
cent above consignments in June 
last year, $8,000,189 against $4,731,- 
173. Mining well and pumping 
equipment gained 40 per cent and 
power-generating equipment gained 
35 per cent. Other classes declined 
from 5 to 38 per cent. 

For the first six months this year, 





machinery exports totaled $142,216,- 
348, a 28 per cent improvement over 
the $111,176,031 figure for the first 
half of 1937. 


An important factor in the in- 
crease has been continued improve- 
ment in machine tool exports. Dur- 
ing the first five months this year 
such shipments to Russia aggregat- 
ed $10,796,127 and to Japan $8,194,- 
220, compared with $1,950,031 and 
$2,931,784, respectively, during the 
same period last year. 


Farm Equipment Exports 
Slightly Lower 


@ Farm equipment exports in June 
amounted to $7,042,941, a slight de- 
crease from the June 1937 figure of 
$7,188,220, according to the machin- 
ery division, department of com- 
merce. Harvesting equipment ship- 
ments, however, continued sharply 
upward, June exports totaling $1,- 
663,608, against $501,799 in June last 
year. 

For the first six months of 1938, 
farm machinery exports increased 
21 per cent over the corresponding 
1937 period, from $34,504,761 to 
$41,809,923. Increases were made 
in tillage implements, 13 per cent; 
harvesting machinery, 110 per cent; 
wheel tractors, 23 per cent; tracklay- 
ing tractors, 8 per cent; tractor parts 
and accessories, 21 per cent. 


Bar Mill Wage Card 
Is Reduced 15 Points 


M Second wage reduction in as 
many months for puddlers and bar 
mill workmen affiliated with the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers was an- 
nounced last week, following the 
monthly settlement with the West- 
ern Bar Iron association. 

Card rate for August on boiling, 
bar and 12-inch mills is $2.25; for 
guide and 10-inch mills, $2.35. July 
rates were $2.40 and $2.50, respec- 
tively. 


Steel Payrolls Steady 
Despite Output Drop 


@ June payrolls of the steel indus- 
try held substantially at May levels 
aespite a decrease of 9.45 per cent in 
production, according to the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute. 

The June payroll was $46,706,000, 
compared with $46,757,000 in May, 
and $87,520,000 in June, 1937. Num- 
ber of employes in June was 425,- 
000, against 436,000 in May, and 556,- 
0060 in June last year. 
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Weirton To Widen 
Its Range of Products 


@ National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
has announced $5,000,000 will be 
spent on Weirton Steel Co. plants 
at Weirton, W. Va., in further diver- 
sification of products. 

Improvement will provide produc- 
tion facilities for a number of new 
products, including a greatly in- 
creased range of structural shapes, 
sections for carbuilding and _ ship- 
building, a full line of steel piling 
and other special sections. The new 
equipment also will roll all sections 
of rails including the 152-pound sec- 
tion, now the heaviest used. 

Work will be started immediately 
and the new facilities are expected 
to be in operation by July 1, 1939. 
The program is in line with the pol- 
icy followed by National Steel since 
its organization to continuously di- 
versify its line of products. 

National Steel now has capacity 
to produce 3,500,000 tons of steel 
annually, and ranks fourth in the in- 
dustry. 


Tin Consumption in 
United States Off 42°, 


@ World apparent consumption of 
tin in the first five months of 1938 
was 69,800 tons, compared with 81,- 
800 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1937, according to the Internation- 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week Same 

ended week 

July 30 Change 1937 1936 
Pittsburgh . 29 2 83 69 
Chicago ‘ 37.5 L 3.5 85 71 
Eastern Pa... 28 None 71 50.5 
Youngstown 38 3 80 78 
Wheeling 46 5 92 92 
Cleveland 23 3 82 82 
Buffalo ..... 39.5 4.5 RR 8] 
Birmingham 5s 3 96 58 
New England 38 2 90 78 
Cincinnati 50 None 93 76 
St. Louis 24.5 6 80 
Detroit ...... 38 9 92 100 

Average. 37 1 84 T12 


*Not reported 





al Tin Research and Development 
council, New York. 

World apparent consumption in 
the 12 months ended with May was 
186,600 tons, while the quantity of 
tin used in manufacture according to 
the latest revised figures was 160,- 
1C0 tons. Invisible stocks thus in- 
creaSed by over 26,000 tons in the 
year, whereas there was only a 
slight increase in the preceding year. 

There was a decrease of more 
than 42°per.cent,in tin consumption 
in the United States, from 39,145 
tons in January-May, 1937, to 22,- 
582 tons in January-May, 1938. 





The Art Is Old; 





Material, New 








g@ Craftsmanship in metals still survives; even flourishes, as many handworkers 


will tell you. 


Massillon, O., making something fine—a kitchen sink—with the 
Drainboards, drinking cups, waste baskets, 


metal’’, modern stainless steel. 


lamp bases, anything to your specifications, or 


Here we see Leon Studer (left) with his helper, in his shop in 


‘“ageless 


Photo, 


‘‘our own design’’. 


courtesy, Republic Steel Corp. 
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PRODUCTION 


@ INCREASING in most centers, 
the national steelmaking rate rose 
1 point last week to 37 per cent. 
This gain, the third consecutive 
weekly upturn, brought the ave 
age to the highest level since the 
second week of last November. A 
number of districts anticipate an 
additional increase in production this 
week 

Youngstown, O. Expanded to 
nearly 38 per cent, up 3 points, with 
35 open-hearth and two bessemer 
furnaces active. More furnaces are 
expected to be added this week, 
bringing the rate to 38-40 per cent. 

New England Down 2 points 
to 38 per cent, with little change ex 
pected this week. 

Detroit Advanced 9 points to 
38 per cent, with eight furnaces 
melting, an addition of two open 
hearths. The rate likely will im 
prove this week as Ford resumes 
steelmaking. 

Pittsburgh—Starting slow, sched 
ules picked up to an average of 29 
per cent, 2 points above last week. 

Wheeling Downward revisions 
by one producer were not offset by 
other increases and, the rate dropped 
9 points to 46 per cent. 

Cleveland Down 3 points to 23 
per cent, due to full week vacation 
shutdown at National Tube 
Lorain works. Rate should rebound 
this week with resumption of ac 
tivity at Lorain works and addition 
of another open hearth at Repub 
lic Steel Corp.’s Corrigan-McKinney 
plant. 


Co.’s 


Birmingham Up 3 points to 53 
per cent, with relighting by Ten 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. of 
an additional open-hearth furnace at 
Fairfield, making a total of 12 fu 
races active. 

Buffalo Increased 4% 
39% per cent, highest 
October. 


points to 
Since last 


Chicago Rose 3’ points to 37’ 
per cent, new high for this year. 
Carnegie-Illinois Stee] Corp. has 
blown in a blast furnace at South 
Chicago and at Gary. 

Cincinnati 
cent. 

St. Louis Gained 6 points to 
24.5 per cent. Lighting of two 01 
three more open hearths is expected 
the next three weeks. 

Central eastern seaboard Un 
changed at 28 per cent. 


Continued at 50 per 


H Announcement was made last 
week by the state department that 
seven licenses were issued in June 
authorizing the exportation of tin 
plate scrap. The licenses showed 
the quantity exported was 370 long 
tons, valued at $8630, all for Japan. 
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DEEP DRAWS present 


no Problems to 
OUR COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 








HE business of American Quality 

Cold Rolled Strip Steel is to 
solve your fabricating problems for 
you, and to do it economically, too. 
That is why fabricators are switching 
from some of the more expensive 
metals to Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 
They have found this product will 
stand the most severe tests and will 
do the job for them at less cost. 

Investigation will prove to you 
that Cold Rolled Strip Steel can be 
relied upon to make serviceable, 
dependable parts that are of light 
weight, have a smooth, shining 
finish, and are completely accurate 
in size. You will find this material 
is easily adapted to high speed con- 
tinuous operations. 

You can count upon American 
Quality Cold Rolled Strip Steel to 
give you the best results. It is made 
in the most complete range of widths 
finishes, edges and tempers, and its 
reputation for service has been built 
upon performance. We have assisted 
many manufacturers in planning the 
most economical application of Cold 
Rolled Strip Steel to their require- 
ments and our representatives gladly 
offer this assistance to you. 


AMERICAN QUALITY 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors ¢ United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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@ WHERE metal slides on metal 
or revolves in metal, lubrication 
notwithstanding, wear is bound to 
develop in time. In the automobile 
engine, with moving parts repeat- 
ing their cycles millions of times, 
wear is an important factor—wear 
which results in noisy motors, ex- 
cessive oil consumption and gener- 
ally inferior performance. 

Automobile company engineers, 
with the assistance of lubrication 
engineers, equipment builders and 
material suppliers, have set upon 
the enemy of metal wear with a 
vengeance and their constant re- 
search is continually evolving new 
techniques for use in production. 

Lately there have been two devel- 
opments of interest in this direc- 
tion, both of which are now in proc- 
ess of being adapted more widely 
to manufacturing operations. The 
first is the chemical treatment of 
metal surfaces to enhance wearing 
qualities, such treatment being sim- 
ilar to the so-called rustproofing 
process applied to body sheets be- 
fore painting. Two well-known 
methods are the Granodizing sys- 
tem of the American Chemical Paint 
Co., and the Bonderizing system of 
Parker Rust Proof Co. 


Coated With Phosphate 


Both these companies have been 
active in experimental work on this 
development and several installa- 
tions of the Granodizing equipment 
are reported under way to handle 
engine parts subject to wear. One 
of the larger companies near De- 
troit is substituting the process for 
the present copper plating used on 
camshafts. Chevrolet at Bay City, 
Mich., is understood to be changing 
over a portion of equipment, pos- 
sibly 25 per cent, for treatment of 
valve tappets. 

In theory, this chemical treatment 
involves the deposition of a thin 
phosphate coating on the iron or 
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Material appearing in this department is fully 
protected by cepyright, and its use in any form 
whatsoever without permission is prohibited. 





steel part, said coating being com- 
paratively soft but providing an 
ideal “wick” or semiporous  sur- 
face for holding lubricant. No 








change in size of the piece being 
treated is brought about, since any 
ferrous metal removed in the liquid 
bath is compensated for by the ad- 
ditional layer of “i 


iron-manganese- 
phosphate” type of coating deposit- 
ed. 

In the previously mentioned cam- 
shaft installation, the present plat- 
ing tanks will be used, with the elec- 
trical system removed except for 
cleaning. Sequence of tanks _ is: 





Machining Exhaust Manifold Pads, 100 Per Hour 





m Exhaust manifold pads for Plymouth engines are machined on this four- 
spindle small planer-type milling machine at a rate of about 100 pieces per 
hour. Interesting feature is dual arrangement of fixtures on a revolving table; 
as one manifold is being machined, operator loads a second part. Then, after 
the table rapidly traverses back, the operator manually indexes the table 180 
degrees and it automatically moves forward rapidly to the feeding position and 


feeds hydraulically. 


Machines, two of which are operated in the plant, were 


built by Fitchburg Engineering Corp., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


Electrocleaner, rinse, Granodine 
bath, and two final rinses, with a 
small amount of soluble oil in the 
final rinse to insure a uniformity of 
color. A special type of Granodine 
solution, known as No. 101, has been 
developed for this treatment. 

A number of automobile com- 
panies have evinced keen interest 
in the development and currently 
are investigating possibilities for ap- 
plication. These include Cadillac, 
Willys, General Motors’ Truck, 
Studebaker, Oldsmobile, Chevrolet, 
ete. It has been suggested the treat- 
ment may be adaptable to cast iron 
pistons to replace the present tin 
plating process used by some build- 
ers. Other parts for which the 
chemical treatment appears to offer 
advantages are wrist pins, piston 
rings, valve guides, crankshafts, 
cylinder walls, cylinder liners and 
valve stems. 

The treatment can be applied 
quickly, time in the chemical solu- 
tion usually ranging between 5 and 
20 minutes, depending upon shape 
and size of the part. 

The Sealed Power Corp., Mus- 
kegon, Mich., has been using a Gran- 
odine treatment on certain of its 
piston rings, with marked improve- 
ment in wearing qualities. 


@ THE second of the surface treat- 
ment processes to loom large on the 
automotive horizon is the Chrysler 
“superfinishing’” method which has 
been used to some extent on cer- 
tain parts in this year’s Chrysler 
line, and will be pushed importantly 
for next year’s models. 

Superfinishing is the term applied 
to a new type of surface finishing 
which has been perfected under the 
direction of David A. Wallace, presi- 
dent of the Chrysler division of the 
corporation. It involves the use of 
a special type of machine equipped 
with abrasive tools (350-500 grit) 
and combining short oscillating mo- 
tion with light abrasive pressure 
and a lubricant of the proper vis- 
cosity. Result is claimed to be a 
surface of exceptional smoothness, 
calculations showing the degree of 
roughness to be something on the 
order of one to five millionth of an 
inch, as measured by the profilomet- 
er. The process can be used com- 
mercially on almost any type of ma- 
chined or ground surface—fiat, con- 
cave, convex or internal. Machines 
for the work are built under license 
by the Foster Machine Co., Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Tests on performance of super- 
finished surfaces in engines indicate 
wear is reduced to a minimum, noise 
lessened, appreciably closer fits pos- 


sible, heating minimized and oil 
economy boosted. Superfinished 
parts include camshafts, crank- 


shafts, pistons, valve tappets, valve 
stems, flywheels and cylinder blocks. 
Considerable sales emphasis will 
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be placed on superfinishing of en- 
gine parts in the new Chrysler lines. 
While it might be inferred the proc- 


ess approximates an accelerated 
“wearing-in” of parts so treated, 
this point purposely will be avoid- 
ed to prevent undue abuse of brand 
new cars. 

While on the subject of engine 
wear it may be interesting to ob- 
serve what Ford has done to over- 
come wear on cylinder walls at the 
point where the tops of pistons are 
at the upper limit of the stroke, or 
where wear is concentrated. On 
the 60-horsepower motor for taxicab 
and truck installation, narrow lin- 
ers of 3.5 per cent nickel iron are 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1936 1937 1938 
JaM........ “Seaeee 399,186 227,744 
Feb....... 300,810 383,900 202,872 
March 438,943 519,022 238,753 
April. . 527,625 553,231 238,133 
May 480,518 540,377 210,183 
June 469,368 521,153 189,399 
6 mos. 2,594,508 2,916,869 1,306,032 
July 451,206 456,909 130,000 
AUs. ... 275,934 405,072 
Sept. ... 189,820 175,630 
ee 230,049 337,979 
Nov. ..... 405,799 376,629 
Dec... . 518,958 346,886 
Year ..... 4,616,274 5,015,974 
*Estimated. 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports. 
Week ended 
July 2 40,945 
July 9 25,375 
July 16 42,010 
July 23 32,070 
July 30 30,390 


Week ended 


July 30 July 23 
General Motors 11,800 13,415 
Chrysler aS acaba 770 2,750 
Ford 12,800 12,500 
All others . 5,020 3,405 





inserted. When these liners first 
were adopted a 1.5 per cent nickel 
material was specified. This was 
then stepped up to 2.5 per cent and 
finally to the present analysis, and 
wear has been greatly minimized. 


@ THE extensive program of foun- 
dry revamping and experimentation 
continues in full swing at Ford’s 
touge plant. Operations are being 
regrouped to locate all iron casting 
at the south end of the building, 
and all steel casting at the north 
end. New automatic pouring equip- 
ment is being perfected for flywheel 
castings. Hydraulic molding ma- 
chines for green sand molds are 
being used in a part of the crank- 
shaft production. 

Of major interest is the recently 














installed steel turntable with 18 
pouring heads around the outer 


edge, for production casting centrif- 
ugally of transmission § cluster 
gears and ring gears. The unit was 
being operated last week with four 
or five of the heads installed, but 
it is expected the completed unit 
will be turning out gears shortly. 
The alloy cast steel mold in each 
head is whirled after pouring at a 
speed of 600-800 revolutions per min- 
ute and produces a finished casting 
in which about 90 per cent of the 
metal poured goes into the casting 
itself. 

The Ford steel plant is scheduled 
to resume Aug. 8 when two or three 
of the rebuilt open hearths will be 
melting with capacity almost dou- 
ble that of a year ago. 


B@ DISTINCT encouragement is re- 
flected throughout steel circles here, 
and the fact that Great Lakes Steel 
Corp. has placed two more open 
hearths in operation to bring its ac- 
tive list to eight out of 12 lends 
support to the belief steel produc- 
tion locally will soon be back to the 
90 per cent level which prevailed 
here for the past several years. 

Cheering news also was provided 
by the reopening of plans for a 
new melt shop at the Rotary Elec- 
tric Steel Co. This project was up 
for consideration last fall but has 
been tabled since then. Recently it 
was decided to go ahead and about 
$750,000 earmarked for construc- 
tion of a plant addition, a new 30- 
ton electric melting furnace, and 
relocation of present equipment, in- 
cluding a_ substation. 

It is planned to complete the 
project as soon as possible. 

Trend of steel buying is upward, 
with prospects for some good auto- 
motive tonnage from Chevrolet, Olds 
and Pontiac within the next two 
weeks. The report that a Pitts- 
burgh sheet-strip mill is running 
near capacity on “Detroit orders” 
is interpreted here as meaning sheet 
tonnage for Fisher Body at Flint, to 
be used in 1939 Chevrolet models. 

Parts releases indicate Buick will 
be assembling new models the first 
of next week, while stamping work 
for the 1939 Plymouth models is 
scheduled to be started this week. 
The latter development occasioned 
considerable surprise, as it was be- 
lieved to be at least two more weeks 
away. 

As new model time approaches it 
becomes increasingly apparent auto- 
ricbile builders stand to reap a ful- 
some harvest from their policy of 
holding down production during the 
last six months. A moderate re- 
vival of demand for new cars in the 
last few weeks means that stocks 
will be fairly well cleaned up by the 
middle of next month, and a rousing 
start for the 1939 season is entirely 
possible. 
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TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 


DESIGN AND SERVICE FEATURES 
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BRAKE CROSS SHAFT—A TYPICAL AUTOMOTIVE 
APPLICATION IN WHICH THE TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARING CAN BE QUICKLY ASSEMBLED 











UNIT CONSTRUCTION SPEEDS ASSEMBLY PROCESS 


Ideal for Line Production Methods 


HE UNIT CONSTRUCTION of the 

Torrington Needle Bearing greatly 
simplifies the process of installation, and 
makes the bearing ideally suitable tor 
use with assembly-line production meth 
ods. Typical of the mechanisms in which 
the bearing is easily mounted is the 
brake cross shaft illustrated. 

The shape ot the bearing also aids in 
speeding the assembly process by per 
mitting simplification of the housing de 
sign. Having a small diameter in propor 
tion to its length, the bearing can be 
mounted in the simplest type of hous 
ing, requiring only a bore of the correct 


diameter. 
High Unit Capacity 


The high radial load capacity of the 
Needle Bearing permits its use for severe 
loads in either rotating or oscillating ap 
plications. Small sizes can be used for 
heavy duty, with a corresponding reduc 
tion in housing weight and size. 

The needles are constantly lubricated 


by the ample supply ot grease or oil held 
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by the turned-in lips of the hardened re- these advantages are invited to profit by 
taining shell. Little service attention is the experience of the Torrington Eng 
needed, as the supply of lubricant is neering Department in laying out app 
usually sufficient tor long periods. cations. Further information is given i1 
the Torrington Needle Bearing Catalog, 
Low Cost Factors available on request. Write tor Catalog 
No. 10. 


Low unit cost ot the Torrington Need: 


Bearing and the economies which it of 


- Y 
fers in assembly place the cost of complete Che C forrington (ompany 
“ail ‘ C C c , c 
anti-friction construction tor many types cee eee ’ 
; forrington, Coan, USA. 


to the use of ordinary friction bearings. Makers of Ball and Needle Bearings 


of application on a cost basis comparabl 


Manutacturers wishing to investigate Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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WASHINGTON 
@ THOMAS HOLLAND, chairman 
of the public contracts board, who 
presided at the two-day hearing last 
week on steel wages, stated several 
times that a decision would be sub- 
mitted to Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins “within a few days.” 

A contrary opinion was expressed 
by O. R. Strackbein, another mem- 
ber of the board, who clearly indi- 
cated by his manner and questions 
that he was not going to be rushed. 

Mr. Strackbein was the member 
of the board who took official cog- 
nizance of rumors that the hearing 
was simply “window dressing.” 
There were stories in Washington 
that the board had reached a de- 
cision before the hearing began and 
that the wages to be set under the 
Walsh-Healey act would be along 
the lines of those submitted by 
Philip Murray, chairman of SWOC, 
early witness who suggested certain 
rates 

Seek Early Decision 

It became obvious, however, that 
the matter could not be decided 
“within a few days,” because Chair- 
man Holland, at the conclusion of 
the hearing, agreed to allow another 
week for additional data and two 
weeks for the submission of briefs, 
which would mean that the full case 
would not be submitted until Aug. 
16. 

However, in line with the general 
talk in Washington that the ad- 
ministration is trying to “freeze” 
steel wages, it is expected a decision 
will be made as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. 

During the hearing, it was indi- 
cated by several representatives of 
the steel industry that wages would 
have to be cut, or prices raised. 
Counsel for several steel companies 
before giving their testimony re- 
served the right to challenge the 
validity of the Walsh-Healey act. 

At the opening, Mr. Murray pro- 
posed that the labor department es- 
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tablish three regions for setting up 
minimum rates of pay. The eastern 
region which would include all 
states east of the western borders 
of Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri, 
and north of the southern borders of 
Missouri, Kentucky and Virginia, 
would have a minimum of 62% 
cents an hour. Region two, in the 
West, would have a minimum of 
60 cents an hour; while region three, 
in the South, would be permitted to 
have a minimum of 45 cents an hour. 

Representatives of both small and 
large steel companies opposed the 
division of the country into these 
three minimum wage areas as sug- 
gested by Murray, and stated that 
many small companies would be 
ruined by such rates. 

C. A. McLain, counsel for Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp., challenged state- 
ments made by Mr. Murray who, 
Mr. McLain said, had tried to con- 
vey the idea that there had been no 
collective bargaining before SWOC 
became active. Mr. McLain con- 
tended that it would be impossible 
for the board to reach a fair de- 
cision on the question of minimum 
rates for the steel industry, on the 
basis of the two-day hearing. 

E. S. Ballard, counsel for Inland 
Steel Co., told the board that it is 
obvious in view of recent price re- 
ductions, and costs of distribution, 
“that present wage rates must be 
subject to adjustment to meet ex- 
isting conditions, otherwise prices 
must be increased in the near future 
if the industry is to avoid serious 
losses which will impair its eco- 
nomic position.” 

William Beye, vice president in 
charge of industrial relations, United 
States Steel Corp., presented wage 
data for various units, and urged 


that further hearings be held to 
permit all interested parties to par- 
ticipate. He asked the board—and 
this request was supplemented by 
other steel counsel—to submit tenta- 
tive findings to the steel industry 
before a final report is made to the 
secretary of labor. No statement 
was made by any member of the 
board on this request, and it is not 
the customary procedure for that 
body to make a tentative finding. 

T. F. Patton, general counsel, Re- 
public Steel Corp., also submitted 
data, regarding the wages paid by 
that corporation, which indicated 
that the basic wage rate is 62% 
cents per hour in most of its plants. 
He also urged more time in the 
board’s deliberations so that a thor- 
ough study can be made. 

Major Robert N. Campbell, the 
third member of the board, attended 
the hearing during the first day. 

Among others appearing before 
the board were the following: Wil- 
bert Wear, president, Harrisburg 
Steel Corp., Harrisburg, Pa.; Wil- 
liam Traut Jr., assistant to the 
president, Harrisburg Steel Corp., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; F. J. Tucker, treas- 
urer, South Chester Tube Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa.; J. H. Parker, vice president, 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa.; 
H. W. Boal, treasurer, Andrews Steel 
Co., Newport, Ky.; William J. Kelly, 
Chicago, president, Machinery and 
Allied Products institute; A. J. 
Hazlett, president, Eastern Rolling 
Mill Co., Baltimore; R. M. Welch, 
assistant to the president, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; L. S. Harding, Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, New York; 
Hugh Morrow, president, Sloss-Shef- 
field Stel & Iron Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS WILL 
CO-OPERATE WITH ANDREWS 


Dr. Isador Lubin, commissioner of 
labor statistics, department of labor, 
who has been close to the wages 
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Ample warehouse stocks insure Barnes-made Spring Steel gets the toughest test of all right in 
»rompt deliveries . . . Write the y - ar 
ee : our own plant. We not only make it—we use it! Finicky 
Steel Sales Department for a , 

list of sizes . . . or a quotation. attention is paid to accuracy to size, forming, hardening and 


fatigue properties. Ours is not a tonnage mill, spring steel is 
the only product. If you believe, as we do, that good material 
is the best kind of economy, let Barnes-made S pring Ste ‘el be 


your next order. 


WALLACE BARNES COMPANY 


Division of Associated Spring Corporation 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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and hours legislation, stated last 
week that the administration of the 
new act will proceed slowly as the 
newly appointed administrator, 
Elmer F. Andrews, of New York, 
has no disposition to “save the 
world overnight.” 

Dr. Lubin, in a talk in Washington 
last week, estimated that more than 
250,000 persons in the manufactur- 
ing field will receive immediate wage 
increases under the act, and many 
thousands more will be affected later 
when higher minimum wage scales 
go into effect. He said it has been 
estimated that 1,500,000 employes 
will receive benefits under the pro- 
visions for overtime compensation. 


Believes Andrews Qualified 


“The law merely puts all employes 
on the same business basis,” Dr. 
Lubin said. “It fixes the rules of 
the game so that unscrupulous em- 
ployers will not have an advantage 
over those who adhere to good 
principles in business. Therefore, the 
law seeks to maintain fair compe- 
tition in the industry to the advan- 
tage of employers as well as em- 
ployes”’. 

Dr. Lubin said that in his opinion 
the appointment of Mr. Andrews as 
wage and hour administrator was 
fortunate as the New Yorker has 
had practical experience in meeting 
payrolls and is thoroughly qualified 
to undertake the assignment. 

A number of trade association 
executives in Washington have come 
in contact with Mr. Andrews in con- 
nection with his work in New York, 
and they predict that he is going to 
make good. 

Word is received here that some 
of the industries through their trade 
associations are setting up commit- 
tees to co-operate with Mr. Andrews. 
It is understood that these are not 
the proposed industry committees, 
as the latter will be appointed by 
him. However, it is understood the 
leading trade associations will be 
asked to suggest members of the 
industry to work with the admin- 
istrator, along with a committee of 
labor and a committee representing 
the public. 


CONFIDENTIAL DATA NOT 
FOR MONOPOLY COMMITTEE 


Many questions are being asked 
regarding the work of the national 
economic committee, which is look- 
ing into the monopoly situation. 

One such question concerns the 
information which is submitted to 
the bureau of the census and the 
bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the department of com- 
merce. Information which is sub- 
mitted to these departments by busi- 
ness interests is strictly confidential 
and will be so considered by the 
economic committee. 

Col. J. M. Johnson, acting secre- 
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tary of commerce in the absence 
of Secretary Roper, who is in 
Europe, stated definitely last week 
that the laws provide that data col- 
lected by these agencies are for Sta- 
tistical purposes only and no pub- 
lication can be made which will dis- 
close the operation of any single 
plant, business or individual. 

The individual reports are not 


available to any government agency 
and cannot be used for purposes of 


investigation, regulation or taxa- 


tion, Col. Johnson declared at a 
press conference. 

It is known that both the bureau 
of the census and the bureau of for- 
cign and domestic commerce will 
co-operate with the committee, but 
this will take the form of prepar- 
ing special tabulations, making 
special studies, and in furnishing 
other pertinent data, which is not 
confidential. 

Among matters to be taken up by 
the committee is the effect of price 
policies on unemployment. As point- 
ed out in these columns last week, 
the question of patents also will be 
of considerable importance, and it 
appears that it will be highly con- 
troversial. This is due partly to the 
fact that the commissioner of pat- 
ents, whose office is under the de- 
partment of commerce, is strong for 
leaving the patent law as it now 
reads. 

The commissioner was not per- 
mitted to act as a witness in the 
last session of congress when some 
patent legislation to shorten the 
monopoly period was under consid- 
eration, because it was reported the 
commissioner was very much op- 
posed to the proposed legislation. 
There is a story around Washington 
now that he did actually appear be- 
fore the committee in a secret ex- 
ecutive session, but if that is true, 
his testimony has never been made 
available to the public. 

Hearings To Start in October 

An interesting story has reached 
Washington to the effect that small 
business organizations in various 
parts of the country are making ef- 
forts to get together in one or two 
large bodies, so that they, too, may 
take part in the monopoly investi- 
gation. 

The best information available at 
this time is that hearings by the 
committee will not begin until some 
time in October. 

Mention was made last week that 
negotiations were under way with 
Dr. Willard Thorpe, of Dun & Brad- 
street, to direct the new monop- 
oly section of the department of 
commerce, under the leadership of 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Patterson. These negotiations have 
now been completed and Dr. Thorpe 
is on the job. 

During the NRA days, he was 


chairman of the advisory council. 
In 1933 he was appointed director 
of the bureau of foreign and domes- 
tic commerce of the department of 
commerce, but the senate refused to 
confirm his nomination and _ his 
name had to be withdrawn by the 
President. The refusal of the sen- 
ate to confirm Dr. Thorpe was on 
the basis that at one time he had 
voted the Republican ticket. 


COURT RULES AGAINST 
LABOR BOARD’S FINDING 


The decision of the circuit court 
of appeals in Chicago last week 
voiding a finding of the national 
labor relations board that a CIO 
sit-down strike against the Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corp. was the result 
of the company’s refusal to nego- 
tiate may be appealed. 


In this case, the board ordered 
the firm to reinstate 83 discharged 
employes with back pay, but the 
court held that there was cause for 
the discharge. Lee Pressman, CIO 
general counsel, stated last week 
that his organization will formally 
request the board to appeal the de- 
cision, and Charles Fahy, the board’s 
general counsel, expressed himself 
in favor of an appeal. 


BOARD REPORTS SUCCESS 
OF CIO IN ELECTIONS 


In a statement last week, the na- 
tional labor relations board indi- 
cated that of all the labor board 
elections in which the CIO partici- 
pated since October, 1935, the CIO 
won 81 per cent. According to the 
board, the labor organization was 
involved in 557 polls and gained 455 
victories. In 74.8 per cent of 966 
elections sponsored by the board, 
labor unions were victorious. Of this 
number the CIO led with 47.1 per 
cent; the A. F. of L., 26.3 per cent; 
and independent unions, 1.4 per 
cent. 

It is stated in the board’s report 
that CIO affiliates had an average 
of 66.7 per cent of the votes in elec- 
tions which they won. Of the 966 con- 
tests only 208 involved rivalry be- 
tween the A. F. of L. and the CIO 
unions, and of this number, CIO 
was victorious in 160 cases. 


UPHOLDS EXAMINER 


A decision was handed down by 
the labor board upholding the action 
of Examiner Edward G. Smith in 
excluding Clyde A. Armstrong, gen- 
eral counsel of the Weirton Steel 
Co. from the hearing recently con- 
ducted by the board on charges 
against Weirton. The board an 
rounced that the hearing would be 
resumed Aug. 24 in Pittsburgh. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Arm- 
strong was barred from the hear- 
ing by Examiner Smith, and he ap- 
pealed to the board for review of 
the examiner’s action. 
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Industrial Trends with New Alloys, 


Processes and Fabrication Methods 


(Continued from Page 16) 
problem is being approached 
through use of highly alloyed or 
clad metals. 

A number of problems in the oil 
producing industry are being met 
through the introduction of several 
types of both cast and rolled mate- 
rials. For sucker rods, low car- 
bon steels in conjunction with nickel 
or nickel and molybdenum are com- 
ing into use in place of carbon 
steels, especially in sour wells where 
the combined characteristics of re- 
sistance to corrosion and fatigue are 
necessary. 

A similar tendency to low alloy 
steels for oil well tubing also is 
evident. Experiments are under 
way looking toward the develop- 
ment of a low cost well casing more 
resistant to corrosion and_ side 
stresses. Some of these contain 
nickel, copper, manganese and mo- 
lybdenum and are understood to 
meet price requirements. 

Further progress has been made 
in materials for blowout preventers 
and Christmas-tree or flow contro] 
valves in the oil producing field. A 
pearlitic nickel-manganese steel con- 
taining 0.30-0.40 carbon, 1.25-1.50 
nickel and_  1.25-150 manganese 
is giving good service, as well as a 
medium carbon manganese steel 
with 0.20 to 0.40 per cent molyb- 
denum. Vanadium steels also are 
being applied in the oil industry. 

In the railroad field, the decided 
trend toward use of lighter con- 
struction is apparent everywhere as 
the result of development of high 
tensile, low alloy’ steels. These 
steels permit lighter construction of 
sides and side frames, bolsters, 
yokes, etc. 


Cut Out Side Panels 


Some of the roads now are be- 
ginning to reconstruct old equip- 
ment with the view of weight re- 
duction and added capacity. This 
is accomplished by cutting out side 
panels and replacing with light 
weight sections. Trend toward high- 
er locomotive boiler pressures has 
made it necessary to either increase 
plate thickness or use stronger ma- 
terial. It has been-found that a 2 per 
cent nickel steel permits an increase 
of 25 per cent in boiler pressure 


ed volume of freight cars purchased 
since these steels were first placed 
on the market this figure is notable. 

Moreover, these steels recently 
were used in the construction of 
passenger cars for the new stream- 
lined New York-Chicago trains of 
the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central railroads. 

One leading carbuilder, comment- 
ing on the advantages of light 
weight cars built of low alloy, high 
strength steels, said that a hopper 
car of this type could be reduced in 
weight to 35,000 from 43,000 pounds, 
adding that much to the pay load. 
He stated such designs have not yet 
been universally accepted, but that 
the trend is in that direction. 


Use Alloy Springs 

Chromium-vanadium and _ silicon- 
vanadium steels are receiving wid- 
er application for elliptical and heli- 
cal springs, respectively, for rail- 
road rolling stock. Some of the 
latest types of trains are thus 
equipped. A large percentage of 
buses now have springs of chro- 
mium-vanadium. Carbon-vanadium 
steel, normalized and tempered, was 
used for axles for a number of 
electric locomotives recently built 
by an eastern railroad. 

Cast irons are by no means be- 
ing moved out of the industrial pic- 
ture by the appearance of other 


methods and materials. Alloy irons 
have been developed with tensile 
strengths up to 100,000 pounds per 
square inch compared with an aver- 
age of 25,000 a decade ago. These 
irons likewise show other favorable 
characteristics such as_ resistance 
to abrasion. As a result, a return 
to cast iron for many parts such as 
heavy gears, medium duty gears, 
lathe beds, valve bodies, diesel en- 
gine parts, automotive’ clutches, 
brake drums and dies, is in evidence. 
Nickel, nickel-molybdenum, molyb- 
denum and chromium molybdenum 
irons are receiving attention. 

Cast iron axle housings which 
may be used in place of malleable 
housings now used have been made 
successfully by a tractor maker. 
Cast iron hammer heads and hatchet 
blades are further evidence of ver 
satility. One of the secrets of the 
advance in cast iron, is the im- 
provement in foundry practice, such 
as closer control of carbon and pour- 
ing at higher temperatures. The 
cement molding process also makes 
it possible to produce castings pre 
cisely to pattern. 

Changes likewise are taking place 
in cast alloy steels. These steels are 
more critically responsive than car 
bon steels from the standpoint of 
treatment. More is being learned 
about the constituents of cast steels 
Considerable progress has_ been 
made in their heat treatment but 
even more precise methods are in 
prospect. Shrinkage still is a prob 
lem but even this has been con 
quered to a marked degree. Steel 
castings and _ forgings continue 
keenly competitive but both should 








without adding to weight. Of 
course, the use of low alloy cast 
steels for locomotive and car cast- 
ings is almost standard practice. 
It is estimated in some quarters 
that there are now in operation 
about 17,000 freight cars construct- 
ed of low alloy, high strength steels, 
and considering the relatively limit- 


@ More than 23 tons of nickel alloy cast iron was used in making this ram, 

which is one of two for a 6000-ton hydraulic press built by Baldwin-Southwark 

Corp., Philadelphia, for the Combustion Engineering Co.’s Chattanooga, Tenn., 

plant. The press, placed in operation last week, bends cold steel plates 6 inches 

thick and 40 feet long for high pressure boilers. The rams were built by Cramp 

Brass & Iron Foundries Co., Philadelphia, and have a tensile strength of 55,000 
pounds per square inch 
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hold many important applications. 

Important developments are tak- 
ing place in the field of permanent 
magnets in various aluminum, nick- 
el, cobalt, chromium, molybdenum 
combinations and in both cast and 
rolled forms. These magnets are 
more permanent and stronger than 
those of a few years ago and be- 
cause of their economy are enjoy- 
ing widening applications, these in- 
cluding magnetic clutches, loud 
speakers, generators, magnetos, 
etc. 

An improved cobalt-chromium- 
tungsten alloy for cutting tools has 
recently been placed on the market. 
This alloy, it is said, enables the use 
of substantially higher machining 
speeds than those obtained with the 
conventional combination of alloys 
of this type. 

While tungsten dominates high 
speed tool steels, molybdenum high 
speed steels appear to have estab- 
lished themselves firmly for cer- 
tain uses. One type placed upon 
the market in recent months, fol- 
lowing a long period of laboratory 
experimentation, contains a_ high 
carbon content with more than 2 
per cent vanadium. It runs about 
9.0 in molybdenum and 4.25 in chro- 
mium and contains no_ tungsten. 
Improved cutting qualities and more 
uniform reaction to heat treatment, 
as compared with certain other types 
of high speed steels, is claimed for 
this material, among other quali- 
fications. 

Hot rolled single pickled sheets 
are coming into use for many pur- 
poses in place of cold rolled sheets, 





thanks to development of the con- 
tinuous mill. In automobiles, as 
an example, all inner parts, al- 
though exposed, are of the first 
named grade. In the stove indus- 
try, hot rolled box annealed sheets 
have come into use in place of hot- 
rolled extra smooth for Japan enam- 
eling. 

Consumers of electrical sheets 
are showing a marked tendency to 
go to coils in high silicon grades, 
although some of these are too brit- 
tle for coiling and are still sold flat. 
A further tendency also is noted 
toward the use of steel sheets coated 
with zinc by a new process which 
permits forming without impairing 
the coating. Previously, hot-rolled 
or hot-rolled pickled sheets were 
stamped and subsequently dipped in 
zine. A further trend also is noted 
toward the use of sheets galvanized 
by the usual method and _ subse- 
quently treated so that paint will 
adhere closely. This paintable sheet 
is finding use for such purposes 
as air conditioning ducts. 


Introduce New Processes 


Further progress is reported in 
fabricating and manufacturing 
methods. Flame hardening is one 
of the new types of processing 
expected to result in changes in 
materials and practices. The manu- 
facturer may obtain the desired 
hardness on a specific section of the 
surface of a part without affecting 
the physical properties previously 
developed by heat treatment. Bath 
and induction type processes also 
are coming in for increasing atten- 
tion. 

Both gas and electric welding proc- 
esses show further advance. Weld- 
ing rod developments, as an exam- 
ple have eliminated most of the 
difficulty involved in the latter 
process wherein the bonded mate- 
rial and the bond did not have the 
same physical characteristics. 

Notable is the constant trend to- 
ward the use of more efficient fur- 
naces, and the use of instruments 
which enable the operator to gage 
at all times the actual condition 
of the process. 

For cupola furnaces, instruments 
have been developed to control the 
amount of blast, the pressure of 
blast and in particular the amount 





@ Fabrication of 18-8 railroad pas- 
senger car bodies in the plant of the 
E. G. Budd Mfg. Co., is accomplished 
through the use of a portable welder, 
easily handled by one workman. 
Development of improved welding 
processes has done much to extend 
use of light but strong steels. High 
tensile steels are said to have suffered 
less from the 1938 recession than 
plain carbon steels 


of Co and Co, in the gases. New 
carbometers for the rapid and ac- 
curate determination of carbon con- 
tent, slag viscosity regulators and 
instruments for controlling chemi- 
cal compositions add to increased 
efficiency in the production of alloy 
steels. 


Reader Comments 


(Continued from Page 9) 


and board and then fire them—re- 
place them no matter how good they 
were. They were careful to see that 
the daily turnover was at least 100 
per day. This seemed to prove to 
me that it was a 50-50 proposition 
between contractor and union. They 
were making more money out of this 
“turnover” than out of their con- 
tract. 

I was glad to see your article 
on “Never Too Old if Competent.” 
(STEEL, June 27, p. 7.) As proof of 
this I am helping to abstract titles 
to all roads across the southern 
part of Pennsylvania, tracing the 
history of each road from the time 
the viewers were appointed and the 
road was confirmed by court, some 
as far back as 1776. The highway 
chief engineer was in the office yes- 
terday and told me six older men 
had accomplished more in one month 
than 36 younger men had done in 
three months last year. What they 
did was all wrong while our work 
has been accepted by the court in 
preparing the right of way for the 
new ‘“‘Allweather Highway” from 
Pittsburgh to Harrisburg. 

I am 65 years old but have the 
best of health and do not feel a 
day over 45 and can turn out as 
much or more work than any young 
man because I have had wide ex- 
perience on every kind of work, in 
field, shop and drawing room. I 
believe that every man, after work- 
ing for one firm for about three 
years should get out and work for 
some other firm for a while to get 
a knowledge of how others do their 
work. He will be better contented 
when he goes back to his old job, 
for I think everyone likes to go back 
with the old firm where he started 
if he was treated right. And the 
company always gains by the ex- 
perience the man has gotten. 

I believe we have no right to 
criticize President Roosevelt unless 
we have a better plan and can prove 
it will work. After all, the only 
thing which will help everyone is for 
everyone to go to work instead of 
sleeping on his shovel. 

A thought I would like to leave 
with you is that if the companies 
would keep a few of the older men 
in each department to advise the 
younger men they would not be 
bothered with strikes. 

Horace S. BRACKEN 
Bracken Engineering Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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MEN or INDUSTRY 





@ J. L. SHAKELY has been elected 
president, Frick-Reid Supply Corp., 
oil country subsidiary of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. Mr. Shakely, 
formerly vice president of the com- 
pany’s western operations, will have 
headquarters in Tulsa, Okla. 
William M. Patterson, formerly 
president, becomes vice president of 
the eastern division, with offices in 
Pittsburgh. Robert McCoy Jr., here- 
tofore sales manager of the western 
division, has been named vice presi- 
dent, with headquarters at Tulsa. 
R. T. Frick has been made dis- 


trict sales manager for western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Ohio. W. H. Weis, formerly audi- 


tor, has been named secretary-treas- 
urer, and H. H. Wilson has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, with head- 
quarters in Tulsa. 
+ 
Louis Wilputte, president, Will- 
putte Coke Oven Corp., New York, 
sailed July 23 for Europe where he 
will tour England and the Continent 
to observe recent developments in 
coke oven construction. 
S 
C. Raymond Messinger, president, 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, and 
chairman of the board, Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co., Chicago, has been 
elected a member of the Yale uni- 
versity alumni board. 
¢ 
Robert E. Brown, 311 Ross street, 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed rep- 
resentative in the Pittsburgh terri- 
tory by the Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, for the sale of its lifting 
and separating magnets. 
¢ 
L. F. Wilson, with the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O., and associated 
companies in sales capacities since 
1927, has been named manager of 
the newly created resale merchan- 
dising division of the Goodrich pur- 
chasing department. 
7 
Joseph D. Freeman, superintend- 
ent, southern division, American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New 
York, has been made superintendent 
of the company’s Pittsburgh plant, 
J. B. Connor, Toledo, O., has been 
made superintendent of the Sayre 


plant. 
+ 


Harry K. Becht, since 1909 super- 
intendent of dlast furnaces at Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.’s Farrell, 
Pa., plant, has retired. He has been 
succeeded by Phillip E. Angle, here- 
tofore assistant superintendent of 
blast furnaces at the company’s 
Duquesne, Pa., works. Charles H. 
Jaxtheimer, assistant superintend- 
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J. L. Shakely 


ent of blast furnaces at Farrell, has 
been transferred to a similar post 
at the Edgar Thomson works, Brad- 
dock, Pa. 
+ 

B. A. Standerline, superintendent 
of coke plant, Wisconsin Steel Co., 
Chicago, has been elected president, 
Blast Furnace and Coke association, 
Chicago district. Other officers are: 
Vice president, A. V. Vincent, as- 
sistant superintendent of biast fur- 
naces, Gary works, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp.; secretary-treasurer E. 
W. Steinweg, superintendent of coke 
plant, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., East Chicago, Ind. 

t 

Edwin Taylor Warren, blast fur- 
nace superintendent, at Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp.’s Edgar Thomson 


works, Braddock, Pa., will leave 
in August to join the Tata 


Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur, 





Warren 


_ © 


India, as assistant general superin- 
tendent of coke ovens and blast fur- 
naces. 

+ 

Ludwig Emde has been appointed 
Detroit district sales manager, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. Associated 
with the Worthington organization 
Since graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1930, Mr. Emde 
is well known in the Detroit district. 
He succeeds William J. Daly, recent 
ly transferred to the corporation’s 
Philadelphia office as manager. 

+ 

Karl Brocken, Detroit, has be- 
come an associate designer with the 
Brooks Stevens Design Service, Mil- 
waukee, covering industrial, auto- 
motive and household appliance de- 
sign. He has been identified with 
various firms as a consultant on 
design of automobile bodies, and 
recently was with Briggs Body Co. 

* 

C. J. Pimsner, vice president, Mor 
rison Engineering Co. Inc., Cleve 
land, has been transferred to Chi 
cago to take over management of 
the newly established district office 
there. Mr. Pimsner has had 17 
years experience in design and sale 
of industrial ovens, core ovens, dry 
ers, and general heat processing. 
The Chicago office will be located at 
13. East Ohio street. 

* 

Ernest F. Talmage, formerly Chi- 
cago district sales manager of Tim- 
ken Steel & Tube Co. and for the 
last 18 months western sales man- 
ager for Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp., 
has joined the alloy steel sales or- 
ganization of Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., in Chicago. Prior to his 
association with Timken, Mr. Tal- 
mage was with Pittsburgh Crucible 
Steel Co. nine years. 


+ 

Homer Kendall, previously asso- 
ciated with the Alliance Machine 
Co., has been appointed to handle 
special engineering problems _ in 
sales work with Salem Engineering 
Ca.; Salem, O. Mr. Kendsll 
has had extensive experience in de- 
signing and building special han- 
dling equipment for industrial fur- 
naces, all types of crane work, and 
in the forging industry. 


¢ 
John T. Schaefer, who has had sev- 
eral years’ experience in the air 
conditioning field and who formerly 
was with McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., will head a bureau of informa- 
tion on air conditioning, as an- 
nounced by William B. Henderson, 
executive vice president, Air Condi- 
tioning Manufacturers’ association. 
His office will be at the association’s 
headquarters, Southern building, 
Washington. 
+ 
L. M. Viles, for more than 20 
years president, Buda Co., Harvey, 











Ill., has been elected chairman of 
the board. J. S. Dempsey, formerly 
secretary-treasurer, succeeds Mr. 
Viles as president, while F. E. Place 
has retired as senior vice president. 
The executive committee is com- 
prised of Mr. Dempsey and two op- 
erating vice presidents, R. K. Man- 
gan and E. D. Conant. 


A.F.A. Makes Changes 
In Officer Personnel 


@ Directors of the American Foun- 
drymen’s association, convening in 
Chicago, July 26, in a meeting re- 
cessed from May 20 in Cleveland, 
made several changes in official per- 
sonnel, and completed its organiza- 
tion for the year. Two vacancies 
on the board, occasioned by the re- 
cent death of F. A. Lorenz Jr., and 
resignation of D. O. Thomas, were 
filled by election of A. Walcher, 
vice president, American Steel Foun- 
dries, Chicago, and W. H. Doerfner, 
works manager, Saginaw Malleable 
Iron division, General Motors Corp., 
Saginaw, Mich. 

C. E. Hoyt, 222 West Adams 
street, Chicago, was re-elected ex- 
ecutive vice president and manager 
of exhibits. D. M. Avey, secretary- 
treasurer for the past year, present- 
ed his resignation, and R. E. Ken- 
nedy, until then technical secretary, 
was elected secretary, while E. O. 
Jones was named treasurer and di- 
rector of safety and hygiene. Nor- 
man F. Hindle, assistant technical 
secretary, was advanced to technical 
secretary and Miss Jennie Reininga 
was re-elected assistant secretary- 
treasurer. 

Four members of the board of di- 
rectors were elected to serve with 
the president, vice president and ex- 
ecutive vice president, as an execu- 
tive committee, these being: L. N. 
Shannon, Stockham Pipe Fittings 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; EH. Born- 
stein, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill.; H. 
S. Hersey, C. O. Bartlett & Snow 
Co., Cleveland; and Mr. Doerfner. 

No decision was made on the 
time, place and character of the 1939 
annual convention. 


Plan To Build Cotton 
Pickers at Memphis 


@ Construction of a plant to manu- 
facture mechanical cotton pickers at 
Memphis, Tenn., is being planned by 
the Rust brothers, inventors. 

The plant, with capacity for 1000 
machines annually, will make two 
types of pickers, according to John 
Rust, one of the brothers. One will 
be a large double-unit tandem de- 
sign, mounted on its own tractor, 
for use on large plantations. The sec- 
ond type will be an improvement 
of the original single-unit picker. 
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DIED: 


@ FREDERICK A. LORENZ JR., 
52, vice president, American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, in the Passa- 
vant hospital, Chicago, July 23. 
Born in Lansing, Mich., Feb. 
26, 1886, he was_ educated at 
the University of Chicago and 
University of Illinois. Graduating 
with a bachelor of science degree in 
railroad mechanical engineering, he 
began his business and professional 
career with the Chicago & North- 
western Railway Co., as inspection 
engineer and later as plant engineer. 
Following a connection as rolling 
mill superintendent, East Chicago 
plant, Republic Iron & Steel Co., he 
joined the sales staff of American 





of 
dy, 


F. A, Lorenz Jr. 


Steel Foundries in 1911 and advanced 
steadily to the position of vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Indiana Harbor and _ Pittsburgh 
plants. As president of the Steel 
Founders’ Society of America, and a 
director of the American Foundry- 
men’s association, he has taken part 
in association activities for many 
years. In recognition of his services 
to the foundry industry he was 
awarded the Joseph S. Seaman gold 
medal at the recent A.F.A. conven- 
tion in Cleveland. Other connections 
include member of the Durable 
Goods Industrial committee; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, ordnance reserve, 
United States army; director, Chi- 
cago post, Army Ordnance associa- 
tion; director, American Manage- 
ment association; president, Midwest 
Marketing society. 
¢ 

R. R. Sterling, 46, one of the or- 
ganizers and president, Sterling & 
Skinner Mfg. Co., Detroit, in that 
city, recently. 

* 

William C. Merrill, president, E. R. 
Merrill Spring Co., New York, maker 
of automobile springs, recently. Mr. 
Merrill, whose home was in New 





Rochelle, N. Y., was a member, So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers. 
7 


Arthur F. Wilson, 37, assistant 
production manager, Warner & Swa- 
sey Co., Cleveland, in Cleveland, 
July 13. 

+ 

John Watson Boynton, 76, one of 
the founders and a director, Union 
Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass., at his 
home in Newton, Mass., July 11. He 
was identified with the twist drill 
business 33 years. 

¢ 

Thomas J. Byrne, 58, sales execu- 
tive, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., at 
his home in Pittsburgh, July 21. He 
joined Carnegie-Illinois 42 years ago. 

¢ 

Frank J. Tuite, a member of the 
engineering and sales departments 
of Robins Conveying Belt Co., New 
York, more than 25 years, in New 
York, July 20. 

+ 

Frank C. Gibbs, general superin- 
tendent in charge of installation, 
National Regulator division of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Rgulator Co., at 
his home in Oak Park, Il., July 11. 
Mr. Gibbs had been associated with 
the company 28 years. 

¢ 

Albert A. Geck, 59, vice president, 
Breckenridge Machine Co., Cleve- 
land, at his home in Cleveland 
Heights, O., July 17. Mr. Geck started 
in the machinery business as an 
apprentice in the Baker Bros. plant 
in Toledo, O., leaving in 1920 after 
he had risen to general superinten- 
dent. He later became general man- 
ager, Coburn Machine Tool Co., 
Franklin, Pa., going to Cleveland 
when the company moved there. 

* 

Gustave Kahn, 70, former vice 
president of Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., July 22 in Los An- 
geles where he moved in 1935. He 
was a brother of Julius Kahn, for- 
mer president of Truscon Steel Co., 
and now vice president, Republic 
Steel Corp. Mr. Kahn joined the 
Truscon company shortly after its 
organization by his two _ brothers, 
Julius and Albert, and had been as- 
sociated with it continuously for 25 
years, retiring March 1, 1929. 

+ 


A. L. Wurster, 66, over 30 years 
an employe of Heppenstall Co., 
Pittsburgh, July 22 at his home in 
Hadden Heights, N. J. Mr. Wurster 
at the time of his death was Phil- 
adelphia district sales agent. For 
many years he had been active in 
the drop forging industry and was 
secretary of the Drop Forge asso- 
ciation. Born in Williamsport, Pa., 
Mr. Wurster was first associated 
with the Scranton Drop Forge Co., 
and after other affiliations joined 
Heppenstall. He was one of its old- 
est employes in point of service. 
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EDITORIAL 


The New Technique for Buying Votes 


@ AT A TIME when morality in politics 
and government is a subject of widespread 
concern in this country, a recent utterance 
by Gus W. Dyer, professor of economics 
and sociology, Vanderbilt university, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is of special significance. 

“For a voter to exercise his right as a 
means of obtaining material gain for him- 
self,’ says Professor Dyer, “amounts to 
destruction of a sacred social trust and a 
perversion of the function of suffrage. 

“To offer or to accept a material reward 
as a consideration for voting a certain 
way is universally condemned as destruc- 
tive to the very foundation of suffrage. 
Votes cast under such conditions are con- 
sidered void and are thrown out when de- 
tected. Men elected to office by such bogus 
votes are not really elected and should 
not be permitted to serve.” 

The old coarse, brutal method of buying 
votes by direct bargaining has long since 
passed out and given place to more refined 
methods of obtaining the same results. 
The refined, indirect methods, says the pro- 
fessor, save the faces of the voter and pro- 
tect the buyers from prosecution, even from 
condemnation. These refined methods are 
far more effective than those formerly 
used because they reach a very large class 
of respectable citizens who “sell out’? with- 
out knowing that they have been “bought.” 


Voters Forced To Choose Between 


Financial Loss or Gain to Self 


“This modern method of buying votes,” 
says Professor Dyer, “is to shape con- 
ditions in such a way that the conditions 
will make it to the material interest of 
the voter to cast his vote in a certain 
way—the way desired by those respon- 
sible for conditions. 

“Let us assume that under conditions 
created by those in control of the govern- 


ment, millions of voters, regardless of 
party affiliations, and without any sort 
of political obligation on their part, re- 
ceive gifts of value from those responsible 
for the conditicns. Then let us suppose 
that the ‘conditions’ are made the chief 
issue in the approaching election. 

“The millions of voters who have been 
made the beneficiaries of gratuities be- 
stowed by the ‘conditions’ are called upon 
to vote on the question of whether they 
want their gifts to continue or whether 
they want them to stop. 

“In other words, those responsible for 
the conditions force the voter to choose 
hetween a large financial loss and a large 
financial gain to himself. The material 
rewards offered by such conditions, it 
would seem, have all the essential charac- 
teristics of bribery. . A government put 
in power by such votes is not a bona fide 
government. It holds its power not by 
right but by force and sufferance. 


Practice Corrupts Ballot, 
Destroys Function of Suffrage 


“To the extent that the billions appro- 
priated by congress as gifts to voters are 
used politically, directly or indirectly, to 
obtain votes in the interest of those re- 
sponsible for their appropriation, and to 
the extent that such efforts are success- 
ful there is no question but that this is a 
plain case of corrupting the ballot and 
destroying the sacred function of suffrage.” 

In conclusion the professor says that he 
makes no charges against any individual 
or group. He admits, however, that any 
man may draw from his statement of prin- 
ciples and facts such conclusions as seem 
warranted. 

The professor’s utterance is of a states- 
man-like character, expressing admirably 
a chain of reasoning that is agitating the 
minds of thinking and patriotic Americans 
who see millions of voters disposed to sell 
their birthright for a mess of pottage. 











THE BUSINESS TREND 


Index of Activity Eases Slightly 


@ INDUSTRIAL activity suffered a mild reaction in the 
week ended July 23 from the upswing registered in the 
preceding week. As a result STEEL’s index of activity in 
the iron, steel and metalworking industries eased 1.1 
points to 68.8 per cent. However, the index remains 
above the level just prior to the Fourth of July holiday 
and with but one exception exceeds any week since 
April 23. 

Contributing to the recent decline in the activity index 
for the week ended July 23 were moderate losses in two 
of the four barometers from which the index is composed. 
The only business indicator to show an appreciable gain 
was the rate of steelworks operations, which registered a 
four point advance to 36 per cent. Excluding the week 
ended April 2 when the steel rate also stood at 36 per 
cent, this represents the highest operating rate for the in- 
dustry since the week ended Nov. 13, 1937. Indications 
for the current week are that the national steel rate will 


move into still higher levels to approximately 37 per cent. 

Automobile assemblies declined almost 10,000 units 
to 32,070 in the week ended July 23. A year ago at 
this time output was 88,055, after a drop from 115,000 
level. A gradual easing in production schedules is indi- 
cated during the next week or so with no sharp curtail- 
ment expected as long as the two major producers main- 
tain approximately the present pace. The weeks of dras- 
tically curtailed output during the changeover period are 
likely to be fewer than anticipated. 

After reaching a new high this year of 602,300 cars 
during the week ended July 16, revenue freight carload- 
ings declined to approximately 586,000 in the latest week. 
In the comparable weeks a year ago railroad freight traf- 
fic remained unchanged at the 770,000 car level. Electric 
power consumption of 2,084,764,000 kilowatt-hours during 
the week ended July 23 registered a modest gain over the 
preceding week. 
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STEEL’S Index Steelworks 

of Activity Operating Rate 

Index No. Per Cent 

Week ending 1938 1937 1938 1937 
J"  SRSSaee ree ees T 70.8 122.0 32.5 91.5 
ON rere 68.4 123.9 32.0 91.0 
OT gt SRE eee 68.5 123.5 31.0 91.0 
ns.” TE ar eae 67.2 123.2 30.0 89.0 
May 21... Ce ere 67.1 122.2 30.0 91.5 
ee 66.5 115.6 28.5 75.0 
June 4 .... vec aae eeu 58.1 105.1 25.5 75.0 
Is: & igh Sui lve es 64.4 111.4 25.5 74.0 
June 18 . 65.2 110.3 27.0 75.5 
June 25 66.0 112.8 28.0 74.0 
July 2 66.5 115.3 28.0 775 
July 9 : 57.1 103.8 24.0 74.0 
July 16 69.9% 115.7 32.0 $2.0 
July 23 , 68.8* 108.0 36.0 81.0 





*Preliminary. tRevised. 
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Electric Power 


Output Freight Car Weekly Auto 
Million | KWH Loadings Output 
1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 

1,951 2,188 523,767 761,182 60,563 133,164 
1,938 2,193 543,075 782,423 50,755 139,475 
1,939 2,176 536,140 767,481 140,188 
1,967 wh 541,813 773,669 47,415 140, 

1,967 2,198 545,808 779,276 46,810 131,306 
1,973 2,206 562,061 794,855 45,120 131,421 
1,878 2,131 502,624 692,140 26,980 101,629 
1,991 2,214 553,854 754,360 40,175 118,798 
1,991 2,213 555,569 756,289 41,790 111,620 
2,019 2,238 558,937 773,733 40,918 121,032 
2,014 2,238 588,864 806,168 40,945 122,890 
1,881 2,096 501,013 682,205 25,375 100,981 
2,084+ 2,298 602,300+ 770,075 42,010 115,380 
2,084 2,258 586,037* 770,980 32,070 88,055 
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@MLAST YEAR $250,000,000 was 
spent in this country to find better 
and more efficient ways to future 
profits. 

The way to increased sales has 
been fraught with speculative and 
unpredictable elements. In this re- 
spect it is a fact that until quite 
recently improving the sale of a 
product was definitely a matter of 
trial and error. Companies placed 
on the market articles that were a 
composite of something that sold 
well the year before, plus a few 
changes the salesmen thought would 
be good and topped off with a bit 
of decoration that the sales-man- 
ager’s wife thought would be nice. 
That there was such a thing as a 
“design cycle” as well as a “busi- 
ness cycle” was unheard of. 

Heard Ten Years Ago 

About ten years ago the term 
“industrial designer” was first heard 
in this country. Since then the name 
and reputation of this group of men 
has grown and it is almost impos- 
sible to find a product, whether it be 
a stainless steel tea kettle or a stain- 
less steel train, that does not bear 
the imprint of the ideas, influence 
and personality of this new force 
in industry. Today when industrial 
design is mentioned, one seldom 
hears the question “What is it?” al- 
though “How is it done?” is a query 
that still seems to require clarifica- 
tion. 

The industrial designer, while 
concerned with such facts as good 
engineering, efficiency and the hon- 
est and rational use of materials, 
has, in designing new products or 
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Coldspot refrigera- 
tors, one of the out- 
standing examples 
of the influence of 
correct styling on 
volume of sales. 
Annual sales soared 
from 15,000 to 
275,000 units in five 


years 





Industrial design now is a recognized 
function in creating products that win 
customer-approval. It is important in 
stimulating and maintaining volume trend 


redesigning old ones, one ultimate 
purpose—to create an article that is 
attractive and to create one that will 
produce volume sales. He is ad- 
dressing himself to the masses and 
he uses simple language that is 
easily understood. 

I was especially interested in a 
survey appearing in the January 10 
issue of Retailing, entitled “Sears 





an Appliance Sensation.” This ar- 
ticle deals with the sales experience 
of Sears-Roebuck & Co. and dis- 
cusses “The Amazing Story Behind 
the Growth of Sears Appliance Op- 
erations. ... Whose Annual Cold- 
spot Sales Soared from 15,000 to 


Detail showing the smokestack of the 
S.S. PRINCESS ANNE 
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275,000 Units in Five Years.” The 
report indicates that “up to 1934 
Sears sold refrigerators very much 
in the same way as most other re 
tailers, except that it concentrated 
on a single make, its own, labeled 
Coldspot. 

“The company purchased a quan- 
tity of Coldspots from a manufac- 
turer trying to get the best pos- 
sible price. During that year slight- 
ly more than 15,000 refrigerators 
were sold by this firm. At this 
point the company refused to fol- 
low a common course—attempted to 
sell in the following year the same 


Streamlined locomotive developed in 
collaboration with engineering staff 
of Pennsylvania railroad 
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box for less money and thus attract 
greater volume. Instead, Sears de 
cided it was time to begin making 


its contribution. In this way, the 
same price levels could be main 
tained. 


The contribution, as Sears saw it, 
was to offer the public a refrigerator 
completely different in design from 
those presented by the trade gen 
erally, but being in good fashion. 
The company engaged a designer to 
develop a special model for the Cold 
spot line. Instead of shouting price 
alone, Sears began to stress style. 

“This program brought a new 
high in refrigerator sales for the 





company and was so successful that 
the plan was continued through 
1936 and 1937, a new design being 
developed each year.” 

In quoting this case history I feel 
that the success of the Coldspot 
bears out the designer’s theory of 
the importance of visual appeal as 
applied to sales. In this and many 
other instances the industrial de 
signer has proved that with the vast 
improvement that has taken place 
in public taste, if the consumer is 
presented with two equally priced 
articles, one of poor design and the 
other attractive, he will in most 
cases select the better looking prod 
uct. 

Statistical Proof 


The following examples from the 
files of the design profession add 


some more statistical proof that 
good appearance is a creator of 
sales: 

In the case of a gasoline pump 


the new design, involving a normal 
outlay for dies, etc. reduced manu 
facturing costs approximately 3 per 


cent. Selling price remained the 
same. In two months the forme! 
model was practically obsolete ex 


cept for certain export outlets. The 
new model has been continued with 
slight modifications for three years 
and is the largest selling gasoline 
pump ever produced, having sold ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 in three 
years. 

A check-writing machine jumped 
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66 per cent in sales in one year, 
following a thorough-going redesign- 
ing. A line of kitchen utensils 
proved so successful that the output 
planned for six months was com- 
pletely sold out on the initial of- 
fering. Good design sells not only 
household and industrial products, 
but bus and steamship tickets as 
well; it is also amusing to note that 
it has made more people check pack- 
ages in Pennsylvania Station and in- 
duced more travelers to put waste 
in receptacles. 


Popularizes Ferry 


Our organization recently § de- 
Signed a streamlined ferry boat and 
it has proven so popular with tour- 
ists that they are known to follow 
long detours just in order to get 
a “luxury ride” on the new craft. 
After redesigning and painting the 
self-service lockers for use in trans- 
portation terminals, their use in- 
creased some 250 per cent. I feel 
that the case for better looking 
merchandise has been proved be- 
vond a doubt and manufacturers 
who are seeking ways to profit 
will make the matter of appearance 
design their first consideration. 

Being a comparatively new ma- 
terial Steel does not have to con- 
form to any preconceived ideas, 








such as wood. Manufacturers, there- 
fore, are free from inhibitions and 
they can go rapidly ahead develop- 
ing new and more _ progressive 
forms and be assured of wide pub- 
lic acceptance. 

Symbolic of our new world is 
stainless steel, a material that grew 
out of researches carried on dur- 
ing the worst days of the depres- 
sion. First used in the automobile 





International truck, design of which 
increased sales 300 per cent 


field, the beauty of its gleaming 
surface has inspired the designer 
to expression in many other fields. 
Its possibilities seem inexhaustible 
and we shall probably see the de- 
velopment of many new products 
whose beauty of form, line and 








Studebaker car which received the 
distinction of a citation in the fine 
arts field for its smooth, clean lines 


curve are enhanced by the _ prop- 
erties of this extraordinary mate- 
rial. Controlled welding processes 
are revolutionizing the transporta- 
tion field. 

Design progress will, I believe, 
make new records in the near fu- 
ture. Products will be improved; 
will be made more appealing. 

Perhaps in this connection an 
outline of the technique and meth- 
ods of the industrial designer will 
show just how these objectives are 
accomplished. The design of a new 
product is the result of the co-op- 
erative efforts of the designer and 
the manufacturer’s engineering and 
research departments. It is a proc- 
ess that depends on careful step- 
by-step development. 

First the designer makes a pre- 
liminary survey. The product is 
studied; how does it meet market 
requirements? What trends are 
affecting this particular industry? 
How are competitors meeting con- 
ditions? How may the product be 
improved? What is the “design 


S.S. PRINCESS ANN. This modern 
bay steamer operates between Cape 
Charles and Norfolk, Va. Super- 
structure was developed by Mr. 
Loewy in co-operation with W. R. 
Elsey, chief mechanical engineer, 
Pennsylvania railroad 
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cycle’? By the latter phrase we 
mean “How much time should be 
allowed to lapse between design 
changes?” 

This is particularly important be- 
-auSe every product has its own de- 
sign cycle. For instance, I have 
been retained as design consultant 




















One of the impor- 
tant steps in the 
development of new 
forms. Clay model 
showing the evolu- 
tion of a stream- 
lined boat 


Greyhound bus de- 
sign which was 
worked out by close 
co-operation with 
the engineering staff 





by a manufacturer of office equip- 
ment for a number of years. Eight 
years ago I redesigned for them 
a duplicating machine that was not 
only modern and advanced, but per- 
mitted an appreciable simplification 
in manufacturing. It has been an 
outstanding success and compares 














Artist’s conception of what would be 
the external appearance of the new 
locomotive and tender. Design was 
prepared under the direction of a 
special committee of engineers of 
Pennsylvania railroad and locomotive 


building companies 


so favorably with competing models 
that the design has been permitted 
to remain unchanged. 

It is the writer’s belief that the 
design cycle in the office equipment 
field is a slow one probably five 
years. On the other hand the de- 
sign for the Coldspot refrigerator 
has been changed for four succes 
sive years. This is because the pub- 
lic has during that time shown an 
appreciation for more simple form 
in household appliances and each 
new model has represented a step 
in the direction of more advanced 
taste and acceptability. In this field, 
I should say that the design cycle 
is about eighteen months. 

After a survey has been made, 
the designer visits the plant or fac- 
tory of his client to study the manu 
facturing facilities and he is then 
ready to prepare his first sketches 

rough, preliminary ideas. The 
next step, according to the tech 
nique employed by our organiza- 
tion, is the making of a small sized 
clay model. This is shown and dis 


(Please turn to Page 64) 














@ BUTTWELDED pipe in all inter- 
nal diameters ranging from _ half- 
inch to 3 inches will be produced by 
Spang Chalfant & Co. Inc. in a re- 
cently completed unit at the com- 
pany’s Etna, Pa., plant. 

First production of pipe from the 
new mill was begun in March of 
this year, and the size range is grad- 
ually being increased to include all 
sizes within the range _ indicated. 
The unit is of the new continuous 
type, built under the Fretz-Moon 
patents and modified by several im- 
provements over other mills built 
along these same lines. 

Advantages claimed for the proc- 
ess include reduced costs, due to the 
continuous operation; close control 
of heating with a resulting more 
uniform weld. This in turn result- 
ing in less waste and much higher 





Fig. 1—Beginning of continuous pipe 
fabrication. Skelp is fed from coils 
through straightening rolls 
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Continuous Pipe Mill 


Advantages of new mill include reduced 

costs due to continuous operation, closer 

control of heating with more uniform welds 
which mean higher bursting strengths 





Fig. 2—Next step coil ends are welded 
to form continuous strip for further 
processing 


bursting strength, it is claimed. 

Heat control is the heart of the 
process. Heat is produced by a con- 
tinuous gas-fired furnace, Fig. 7, 
equipped with recuperators. Built 
by Salem Engineering Co., the fur- 
nace is equipped with 274 direct-fir- 
ing natural-gas burners. 'Tempera- 
ture is graduated from 1900 degrees 
Fahr. at the beginning or dead end 
of the furnace and rises to 2900 
degrees Fahr. at the discharge end. 
The skelp enters the furnace con- 
veyed by a series of heat-resistant 
alloy rolls, driven by a 3-horsepower, 
variable speed, direct-current motor 
operating through chain drives. 
Each roll is operated on a separate 
chain to prevent stopping of all 
rolls in case of chain failure. Rea- 
son for this precaution is the rolls 
will sag, due to the intense heat, un- 


rs) 


less they revolve continuously. Thus 
failure of one roll will not destroy 
all rolls. 

Skelp is supplied to the furnace 
in coils instead of flat lengths as in 
the conventional processes of pipe 
manufacture. The coils are 35 to 
38 inches in diameter and weigh 600 
to 1800 pounds each, depending on 
their width, which of course deter- 
mines diameter of pipe made. There 
is approximately 185 to 550 feet of 
skelp in each coil. From the reel, 
skelp passes through a _leveler, 
shown in Fig. 1, and into a flash 
welder where the end of the preced- 
ing coil is welded to the start of the 
next. Fig. 2 is a view of this opera- 
tion. Flash then is trimmed from 
joint by equipment in Fig. 3. To 
make the process continuous with- 
out stopping for the welding of coil 
ends, a runout table has been con- 





Fig. 3—The flash is trimmed from the 
coil end joints in this equipment 
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structed to carry a long loop of 
skelp from which material is drawn 
during welding of coil ends. At the 
beginning of this table, the skelp is 
sprayed with water to serve as a 
lubricant and to prevent buckling 
on the table. 

At other end of slack table, the 
skelp enters the furnace on the rolls 
described above. In the actual heat- 
ing zone, skelp is carried through 
the furnace on tubular skids, cooled 
internally by a constant flow of 
water. This method of handling the 


skelp through the furnace prevents 





Fig. 4—Strip from heating furnace 

passes through these rolls to form 

and weld into pipe. It travels from 
right to left here 


contamination by contact of the hot 
skelp with furnace walls or floor. 


Has Three Recuperators 


Furnace, Fig. 7, is equipped with 


three recuperators of the Liesen 
type. Each of these is equipped 
with 21 chromium steel elements 


which air for combustion 
is preheated by waste 
products of combustion. This op- 
eration contributes to the closer 
control of temperature within the 
furnace. 

Emerging from the furnace, the 
hot skelp goes through a series of 
six roll passes which form the strip 


through 
passes and 


.¥ 
> 
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into pipe and butt weld the joining 
by working while 
in Fig. 4. 


hot, as 
First of these 


edge 
shown 





Fig. 5—Flying circular cutoff saw 
and control pulpit for entire mill 


roll passes replaces the convention- 
al forming bell and forms the skelp 
into position ready for the welding 
process. Beginning at the second 





Fig. 6—Cut lengths from saw pass to 
this cooling rack 


set of rolls, the welding and reduc- 
ing operations are carried forward 
until the finished pipe emerges 











Fig. 8 (Top)—Heat control panel for 
continuous furnace. Fig. 9 (Below)— 
Continuous descaler in operation 


from the sixth set of rolls. Three 
sets of rolls are placed in horizontal 
positions, three in vertical. 
Following the last roll stand is a 
circular flying saw which cuts the 


pipe automatically into exact 
lengths. Fig. 5 shows this saw in 


action; strip is traveling from right 
to left here. 

It has a hardened steel blade. Af- 
ter cooling on rack, Fig. 6, following 
circular saw, the lengths of pipe are 
carried on roller conveyors to a 
pressure descaler and emerge on a 
cooling table shown in Fig. 9. Upon 
removal from the table, pipe is 
passed through a straightening op- 
eration and threaded. 

Entire production line is electri- 
cally controlled and is operated from 
the small control table shown in 
Fig. 5. The elaborate panel shown 
in Fig. 8 houses instruments which 
automatically control the heating 
furnace and which also furnish a 
continual indication as well as a 
permanent record of operation. 


Fig. 7—Continuous natural-gas-fired 
heating furnace is heart of pipe 
forming plant. Temperature is 
graduated from 1900 degrees Fahr. at 
entering end to 2900 degrees at exit 
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1. Combination Clutch and Brake 
—strong, tough, wear-resistant. 


2. Chain gears for machine used in 
meat packing industry—very diffi- 
cult castings to make. 
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machine. Formerly cast of gray 
iron with hardened steel inserts. 


4. Barrel Feed Cam, formerly made 
of high-grade tool steel. 


5. Diesel Block for submarine use 
very strong, and light as possible. 





Unusual Power 
Plant Setup 


@ AN UNUSUAL use for a rebuilt 
automobile engine has been made 
in the installation of an engine-gen- 
erator unit in Houston, Tex., by 
Meriam Co., Cleveland. Factory 
load conditions at the Houston 
plant are largely seasonal and dur- 
ing working hours require about 150 
horsepower. However, during the 
night and in “off-seasons” the power 
demand is limited to a small amount 
for lighting, one or two pumps, and 
other minor motors. 

Layout employed is as follows: 
Main load is handled by a 150-horse- 
power natural-gas engine having a 
shaft extension and pulley at each 
end. One pulley is keyed solidly to 
the shaft. The other pulley, con- 
nected to line shaft driving plant 
machinery, is provided with the 
usual clutch to permit the engine 
to be started up under no load. The 
auto engine, a 6-cylinder Buick type, 
is mounted on its bed complete with 
regular gearshift and is coupled 
through a splined extension shaft 
to the electric generator of the main 
engine. On the extension shaft is 
a ball-bearing disk-clutch pulley belt- 
ed to the keyed pulley on the main 
engine. This compact setup permits 
several convenient power combina- 
tions. 

To start up main engine, the au- 
tomobile engine is first started with 
its gearshift in neutral. Disk-clutch 
on extension shaft then is engaged 
turning over the main engine. The 
auto engine gearshift lever is shifted 
through intermediate to high and 


Here a 150-horsepower natural gas 
engine is started by an automobile 
engine which also serves as 
auxiliary and stand-by power unit 


4a 


thus speeds up the main engine until 
it starts firing. 

Driving clutch on main engine 
then is engaged to drive the plant 
machinery. Generator may either 
be left connected to it or may be 
disengaged by opening the disk pul- 
ley clutch on the auto engine which 
can be disengaged through the gear- 
shift lever. 

Thus the following combinations 
are available: Both engines may be 
used to drive the plant load together 
should some extra power be needed 
in an emergency. At night, the auto 
engine may be used separately driv- 
ing the generator to operate the 
lighting and small motors. The auto 
engine may be used for starting 
main engine. Main engine may drive 
both the plant and the generator 
together, or either separtaely. 


Capacitor Saves After 
Original Investment 


@ Metalworking plants faced with 
penalty charges for low power factor 
will be interested in the efforts of an 
eastern concern in turning this ex- 
pense into a profit. Although this 
concern is in an entirely different 
industry, the problem and its solu- 
tion are common to many industrial 
plants. 

Prior to the installation of two 
capacitors costing approximately 
$550 for improving the power factor 
at the plant of General Ice Cream 
Corp., Pawtucket, R. I., low power 
factor had cost in the neighborhood 
of $181 annually under the power 
factor clauses of its contract with 
the local power company. In all 
probability, the corporation would 
have met about the same excess 
cost in 1937 if it had not been for 
the capacitor installation. 

Last year, however, the capacitors 
permitted maintaining power factor 
at from 97 to 100 per cent so that 
instead of paying an extra amount 








One of two special 1000-horse- 
power General Electric induction 
motors with ventilation protected 
by inert gas against inflammable 


vapors 


the corporation enjoyed power cost 
reductions amounting to $264. Thus, 
a fair estimate of the return on the 
investment of $550 would be $181 
plus $264, or $445. 

Two capacitors installed, were 
manufactured by General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and were 
rated 5 and 40 kilovolt-amperes. The 
5-kilovolt-ampere capacitor is on the 
line continuously to handle continu- 
ous low load while the 40-kilovolt- 
ampere equipment is switched on, or 
off, for full load operation, by means 
of an alternating-current magnetic 
switch. This permits continuous cor- 
rection under widely varying operat- 
ing conditions. 


Hot Oil Used on Chains 


@ Before packing chains for ship- 
ment, Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., 
Indianapolis, lubricates them by im- 
mersion in a tank of electrically 
heated oil, and as product leaves 
the tank, excess oil is removed by 
a blast of compressed, heated air. 

Lubrication tank is of “%-inch 
sheet steel, with 3 inches of mag- 
nesia on bottom and sides, and is 
heated by 66 General Electric strip 
heaters. Two 550-watt General Elec- 
tric immersion heaters, built into a 
cylindrical tank, supply the heated 
air. 


New Standards for Tape 


@ New standards for black and yel- 
iow bias-cut varnished cloth tape 
have been printed by National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers association, 
covering dimensions, physical prop- 
erties, tests, manufacturing stand- 
ards, information purchaser should 
supply when ordering and informa- 
tion relating to inspection and re- 
jection of shipments. 
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Making Machine Tools 


Intricate system of cranes, tramrails, 
floor trucks on rails and electric transfer 
trucks affords efficient handling through 
machining and assembly operations 


@ AN ELABORATE overhead ma- 
terials handling system in conjunc- 
tion with electric trucks and special 
assembly platforms, plays an impor- 
tant part in the manufacture of ma- 
chine tools at Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co.’s plant in Cincinnati. 

This company opened its first 
shop in 1884 making screws and 
taps. This was soon followed by 
manufacture of a small milling ma- 
chine. In 1907, a new plant was 
built at the present location which, 
of course, has been extended consid- 
erably in succeeding years due to 
introduction of new types of ma- 
chines and growth of the business. 
Research has resulted in develop- 
ment of many new types of ma- 
chines with accompanying plant en- 
largements until today 16 acres of 
floor space are utilized. 


Comprehensive Setup 


This includes a modern foundry, 
a heat treating department and a 
welding department in addition to 
the machining and assembling lines. 
A complete laboratory also is pro- 
vided which furnishes facilities for 
chemical, metallurgical, iron and 
sand tests, as well as standardiza- 
tion of engineering and shop prac- 
tice. 

Part of this expansion was due to 
the entrance of the company, in 
1922, into the grinding machine 
field. A number of new machines 
including those for centerless grind- 
ing, lapping, broaching, automatic 
profiling and diesinking, and hy- 
draulically actuated machines were 
developed in the years that followed. 
Cylindrical grinding machines now 


Fig. 2—Layout diagram of Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co.’s main plant. 
Not complete nor to scale 
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Fig. 1—Cranes and runway serving 
development department 


include a range from 6 to 60 inches 
in swing and from 18 inches to 24 
feet between centers. 

Enlarging the materials handling 
system to accommodate manufac: 
turing requirements has _ empha- 
sized importance of providing ample 
facilities for materials handling in 
connection with any plant expansion 
program. The various types of ma- 
chines today are assembled in the 
large number of separate assembly 
lines several of which are illustrat- 
ed in the accompanying photo- 


graphs. The layout diagramed in 
Fig. 2 indicates approximate ar- 


rangement of the various assembly 
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HANDLING 


aisles and the path material follows 
prior to assembly. This diagram 
shows only part of the intricate ma- 
terials handling system used here. 
The diagram is not to scale and 
does not include all departments of 
the plant. 


Castings come from the foundry 
north of the main plant and are de- 
posited in the north end of the main 
shop. Electric trucks and traveling 
cranes running along the east side 
of the plant deliver the rough cast- 
ings from the north end to the vari 
ous machines where they are fin- 
ished and prepared for assembly 
Castings proceed southward down 
the length of the shop through vari- 
ous machining, facing, boring and 
finishing operations. The extreme 
ly heavy pieces are moved by 15-ton 
and 10-ton cranes operating on the 
craneway extending the entire 
length of the shop along the east 
side. These feed the ends of some 
12 different tramrall runways which 
cover the assembly aisles and ma 
chining areas. These overhead 
cranes extend above the network of 
tramrails which completely covers 


the working areas. Fig. 3 is taken 
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Castings from Foundry 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 
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from one of these cranes serving 
the eastern side of the main shop 
and shows the ends of these tramrail 
lines underneath the craneway. In 
addition to the main lines and run- 
ways indicated in the diagram, Fig. 
2, there are many other short ones, 
some overlapping others to form a 
most complicated network. 

Main shop presents an intricate 
network of tramrails with hoists of 
many types and descriptions to 
handle the various types of work 
encountered. Fig. 4 affords an idea 
of the amount of overhead handling 
equipment available in the main 
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Fig. 3—View from crane at extreme 

east side overlooking ends of tram- 

rail lines serving machining and 
assembly areas 


shop areas. It appears as an almost 
solid ceiling of rails and hoists, but, 
it interferes very little with the high 
quality of natural lighting. 
Assembly lines utilize several in- 
teresting handling methods. As 
most of the pieces involved weigh a 
considerable amount, few parts can 
be assembled by hand. This of 
course is the reason for the large 
volume of hoists and tramrails re- 





























quired. A wide variety of hoists is 
employed, from small hand-operated 
chain types to those handling sev- 
eral tons and equipped with electric 
lift and traction motors. 


Lower part of Fig. 4 shows an as- 
sembly line of rather heavy ma- 
chines. These units are being as- 
sembled on small  four-wheeled 
trucks which are moved down the 
assembly line during various stages 
of mounting the equipment. Trucks 
for heavier machines have eight 
wheels. The screw jacks are for 
leveling and holding the platforms 
in position during assembly and 
run-off, and also for providing a 
rigid base while making alignment 
tests, ete. The trucks shown in 
lower part of Fig. 4 move along on a 
flat steel guide rail with raised edges 
and fastened into the concrete floor 
to furnish a track for the truck 
wheels. This prevents loads from 
wearing a path in the concrete floor 
and also provides a smooth surface 
for the truck wheels, facilitating 
moving heavily loaded trucks by 
hand, and also keeping the trucks 
in line. The plate type track is 
used as trucks with two different 
wheel gages are employed. The 
platform is of the correct height 
for electric lift trucks, and there- 
fore the machines can be trans- 
ported directly from the run-off floor 
to the painting and shipping depart- 
ments. 


Employ Four-Wheel Trucks 


Several assembly lines of light 
machines employ four-wheel trucks 
which run on Steel rails of small 
cross section imbedded in the con- 
crete floor. These trucks have the 
truck bed below the axis of the 
wheels to shorten aistance through 
which heavy casting must be lifted 
in placing them on the truck and 
to bring assembly operations down 
to a more convenient working level 
for the operators. Here also the 
rails are used to provide a smooth 
surface for the truck wheels and 
to prevent wear of the floor. They 
also make it easy to move the 
trucks. 

Upper part of Fig. 4 is another 
view of the shop showing some of 
the intricate tramrail system which 
makes it possible to cover all of the 
working areas easily and with suf- 
ficient hoists to accommodate a 
large number of assembly operations 
simultaneously. 

Fig. 1 shows one of the overhead 
cranes which also are employed in 
several departments. This particu- 

(Please turn to Page 63) 


Fig. 4—These two views afford an 

idea of the amount of overhead tram- 

rail equipment used in this plant. 

A multitude of types and sizes of 
hoists are employed 
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In any power plant, the main- 
tenance and repairs of existing 
conveyors cannot be postponed 
with economy. Failure and loss 


in efficiency are sure to follow 





with the desired savings being 
swamped by the higher ultimate cost per ton handled. 

That’s why this false economy should be avoided 
—and you can avoid it by making a thorough 
checkup on your fuel conveying, storing and feed- 


ing systems. Then, call in a Rex coal handling 
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HOW TO HANDLE 


IS COAL—ON EXISTING CONVEYORS 


COAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
CHAIN BELT COMPANY of Milwaukee 


engineer. Working with your engineers, he will 
help you get greater plant efficiency by bringing 
you many usable, economical ideas for the appli- 
cation of Rex equipment to your handling system. 

He will come in response to the coupon below 
—which will also bring you your copy of ““How to 
Handle It’ which illustrates Rex coal handling 


equipment as used 
CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
Conveyor Division 

1660 W. Bruce Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


by the country’s 
leading industrial 


C] Send me the book ‘‘How to Handle It.” 


power plants. 


[] Have a Rex Coal Handling Engineer 
call. (check which 


Firm Name 
By (title) 
1 ddress 


City State 











British Iron and Steel 
Statistics for 1937 


@ Statistics of the Iron and Steel 
Industry of the United Kingdom, 
1937; issued by British Iron and 
Steel federation, Steel House, Tothill 
street, Westminster, London, S. W. 
1; paper, 54 pages 7 x 9% inches; 
supplied by Sree., Cleveland; in 
Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, 
London, S. W. 1. 


This is the annual book of sta- 
tistics published by the British Iron 
and Steel federation for Great 
Britain. The book contains 66 tables 
covering the production of pig iron 
and ferroalloys, with the number of 
blast furnaces in operation Dec. 31, 
1937, production by district, produc- 
tion by quality, iron ore consumed, 
etc.; production of steel ingots and 
castings, number of open-hearth 
and bessemer furnaces, by firms, as 
of Dec. 31, 1937, number and ¢ca- 
pacity of open-hearth furnaces, pro- 
duction by process from 1871 to 
1937, materials consumed, etc.; pro- 
duction of semifinished steel; pro- 
duction of finished steel, by product; 
production of wrought iron. 

There are also informative tables 
on wages, labor and prices. Other 
tables give production and imports 
of iron ore and production and ex- 
ports of coal and coke. Various 
tables give imports and exports of 
iron and steel, by country and by 
product, also imports and exports 
of scrap. One table gives the ton- 
nage of shipbuilding under con- 


struction, commenced, launched and 
laid up from 1922 to 1937. The pro- 
duction of motor vehicles and the 
number in use from 1929 to 1937 is 
also give, and the last table gives 
the estimated cost of building plans 
approved by 146 local authorities 
in Great Britain, excluding the Lon- 
don County Council, from 1929- 
1937. 


A.S.M.E. Has Committee 
On Rubber and Plastics 


@ That applications of rubber and 
plastics are rapidly forging ahead is 
evident from the attention now de- 
voted to these materials. Indicative 
of the trend, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers recently estab- 
lished a committee, or subdivision, 
on rubber and plastics which will 
deal with several phases of the rub- 
ber and plastics industries including 
mechanical applications, research on 
basic mechanical properties, process- 
ing equipment, and standards. 

Activities of the group will be be- 
yond the normal range of other pro- 
fessional organizations in an effort 
to fill the present gap in the me- 
chanical field. 

The committee will sponsor pre- 
sentation of papers at technical ses- 
sions of the regular quarterly meet- 
ings of the A.S.M.E. A symposium 
on rubber, comprising four invited 
papers covering the history of rub- 
ber, synthetic substances with rub- 
ber-like properties, fabrication of 
rubber parts, and certain mechanical 





Grips and Lifts Four Barrels at Once 





@ Three-ton electric 
crane with special 
grapple for handling 
and storing barrels 
of white lead four 
at a time. Photo 
courtesy Whiting 
Corp., Harvey, IIl. 


properties of rubber is included in 
the program of the next meeting 
of the society in Providence, R. L., 
Oct. 5-7. Participation in activities 
of the committee will not be re- 
stricted to members of the parent 
society. 

Authors of papers believed suit- 
able for presentation at subsequent 
quarterly meetings should communi- 
cate at least four months in advance 
with Dr. J. F. Smith, Edward G. 
Budd Mfg. Co., 25th street and Hunt- 
ing Park avenue, Philadelphia, sec- 
retary of the rubber and plastics 
committee; or with the chairman, 
Dr. F. L. Yerzley, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Inc., P. O. box 525, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Lead Covering Protects 
Lightning Rod System 


@ A lead covering is used to pro- 
tect chimney lightning rod systems 
against severe corrosion of flue 
gases as well as ordinary atmos- 
phere corrosion. 

Building Maintenance Corp., Mil- 
waukee, manufactures a system 
which includes lead-covered con- 
ductors for the upper 25 feet of 
the stack. The air terminals of 
this system are solid copper bars 
spaced around the chimney head and 
connected by a woven copper wire 
conductor that runs around the 
chimney. 

From this circuit cable, two simi- 
lar conductors. lead down, one on 
each side of the chimney. These are 
connected to °%%-inch, star-shaped, 
solid copper, grounding bars buried 
in the ground. The air terminals, 
circuit cable with all fittings, and 
down conductors within 25 feet of 
the top are completely covered with 
lead not less than 1/16-inch thick. 
The lead is monolithically cast on 
the job to cover all connections and 
fittings, and where joints in the 
lead covering are necessary they 
are made by autogeneous welding 
so there is no exposed metal. 


Electroplates New Metal 


@ Indium, discovered in 1863, now 
is being used to produce a hard 
finish resistant to corrosion. The 
finish can be produced by alloying 
as well as by electro-plating. Al- 
ready articles in automotive, elec- 
trical, dental and jewelry industries 
are employing it to advantage. It 
also has been discovered recently 
that a very thin layer of indium 
deposited electrolytically on bear- 
ings prevents corrosion due to form- 
ation of acids in petroleum lubri- 
cants. 

Indium is a lustrous white metal, 
soft and ductile. It melts at 155 de- 
grees Cent. and “boils” at 145 de- 
grees Cent. Added to other metals it 
increases. surface stability and 
hardness. 
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Box Girders 


Heavy crane construction utilizes rigidity 
of welded design to assure permanent align- 


ment of all parts. 


Produces box girders 


of maximum strength per pound of weight 


@ SEEKING a way to improve its 
product, Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co., Wickliffe, O., studied 
application of welding to heavy box 
girders as early as 1925 when this 
company conceived the idea of an 
all-welded crane. 


Prior to this, welded construction 
had shown itself highly desirable on 
both end trucks and trolley units of 
Cleveland cranes as these had been 
made of welded 


construction for 





Fig. 1—Upturned trolley frame show- 
ing multitude of reinforcing dia- 
phragms 


some time. The change to welded 
construction for end trucks and trol- 
leys had been facilitated by the de- 
mand for a permanent, one-piece 
structure in which roller bearings 
could be mounted. This company 
early realized the advantages of ap- 
plying roller bearings to heavy ma- 
chinery such as these cranes which 
are called upon- to withstand the 
most severe service conditions imag- 
inable in such heavy work as found 
in the steel, metalworking and min- 
ing industries. 

Before the advent of roller bear- 
ings, slight misalignment of parts 


Fig. 2—A 15-ton crane with a 120- 
foot span, one of the largest span 
all-welded cranes built to date 
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frequently had gone unnoticed be- 
cause it had no_ serious’ conse- 
quences. Bronze bearings could 
wear in such a manner as to accom- 
modate minor distortions in the 
frame. However, introduction of 
roller bearings involving tolerance 
limits within ten-thousandths of an 
inch necessitated an over-all as- 
sembly of machinery limited to 
these same tolerances if long life 
and efficient operation were to be 
realized. 


Construction Important 


Since roller bearings made pos 
sible high efficiencies, continuous 
service, less maintenance and _ in- 
creased speeds, it was necessary to 
furnish a type of construction suit- 
able to their use. In many plants 
and with various types of equip- 
ment, this meant the use of Steel 
castings. However, it was not the 








answer here and accordingly end 
trucks and trolley units were de- 
signed for welded construction. 

Fig. 1 shows one of the trolley 
units which ride up and down the 
crane proper to afford the desired 
movement crosswise the crane run 
way. As will be seen, the construc- 
tion utilizes a large number of 
plates and reinforcing connections. 
Interior stiffening diaphragms are 
used, also. Made entirely of rolled 
steel sections, these units permit ef 
ficient use of material to provide 
great stiffness with the least pos- 
sible weight. 

Housings for the bearings are 
bolted against carefully machined 
seats which are built integral with 
the truck or trolley, as the case may 
be. Fig. 1 shows these seats at each 
corner of the upturned trolley. 
Whenever it becomes desirable to 
remove wheels or bearings it is only 








Fig. 3—Corner where shoulder of 

main girder is joined to crane end 

section. Bolts are used only to permit 
dismantling for shipment 


necessary to take the load off the 
wheel, permitting the bearing box 
and other parts to be removed easily 
by unfastening the mounting bolts, 
all of which are accessible on the 
outside of the unit. 

After several years of success in 
using welded trolley frames and end 
trucks, Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co. produced one of the 
first all-welded box girder cranes. 
This unit has been in successful op- 
eration since 1926. The liberal use 
of stiffening diaphragms and literal- 
ly a one-piece construction provides 
the stiffest member which can be 
constructed from equivalent rolled 
sections, it is claimed. Elimination 
of rivet holes obviously permits the 
designer to take advantage of the 
full weight of the metal since, from 
a design standpoint, the cross sec- 
tion of a girder is the net section. 

Construction of these huge box- 
girder sections has developed to a 
point where these welded fabrica- 
tions are accepted for use under the 
most severe service conditions. Due 
to success of early all-welded cranes, 
this type of unit now is made ex- 
clusively by Cleveland Crane & En- 



























gineernig Co. During 1937 some 
55 cranes were supplied ranging in 
size from 2 to 250 tons and averag- 
ing about 20 tons capacity, all of 
welded construction. For’ brute 
strength, perhaps the most out- 
standing of these are the 200-ton ca- 
pacity cranes recently installed at 
Electro-Motive Corp., McCook, IIL, 
for use in making diesel electric lo- 
comotives. 

The box girders have grown in 
size to the huge units utilized in the 
crane shown in Fig. 2. This crane 
is a 15-ton unit with a 120-foot span, 
said to be the largest span all-weld- 
ed crane. It is one of 15 cranes of 
this span and design being built for 
a large steel plant. Every major 
section such as the two main gird- 
ers, the four end trucks, trolley, 
cage, ete., are fabricated into rigid 
one-piece units by welding. Fig. 3 
affords an idea of the massive con- 
struction employed. This view 
shows where one of the notched 
main girders rests upon the heavy 
box section carrying the end trucks. 
Bolts are used to join the main 
girders to the end sections to per- 
mit dismantling for shipment and 
erection. However, the main plate 
carrying the vertical loads and cross 
thrusts is welded integral with the 
main girder as shown. 

Complete crane weighs 275,000 
pounds. Hoist is provided with a 
100-horsepower motor, trolley uses 
a 10-horsepower motor and_ the 
bridge has two separate drives, each 
powered with a 45-horsepower mo- 
tor. Each of the two main girders 
forming the bridge weighs 72,000 
pounds, is 122 feet long and has a 
maximum depth of 6% feet. Steel 
plates up to 1% inches thick are 
used. 

The two views in Fig. 4 show in- 
ternal construction of box-type gird- 
ers as employed in this work. Up- 
per view shows girder’ inverted 
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Fig. 5—Automatic welding equipment 

with two welding heads, welding sets 

and vacuum cleaning equipment 

mounted on gantry which moves over 
girder during welding 


with top plate in place along with 
one side plate and most of the dia- 
phragms which afford internal brac- 
ing. Size, number and arrangement 
of these diaphragms varies with the 
different types of service for which 
the crane is designed. Lower view 
in Fig. 4 illustrates how conduit to 
carry electric cables is sometimes 
built into the box girder. 


Manually Welded 


Welding is done with both alter- 
nating and direct-current electric-arc 
equipment using shielded electrodes. 
All welding on diaphragms, top and 
side shown in Fig. 4, is done man- 
ually. These joints between dia- 
phragm plates and top or side are 
not run continuously but are made 
by running a bead for a few inches 
on one side of the diaphragm and 
then continuing the bead for a few 
inches on the opposite side of the 
diaphragm. This alternating of the 
bead with intermittent welding on 
both sides reduces distortion and 
building up of excessive tempera- 
tures in the plates. 

After top and side sections have 
been welded to the diaphragms, the 
entire assembly is turned over on 
the closed side so the wide open 
side is up. Then the other side of 
the box girder is put in place and the 
welding operator goes into each box 
section from the open bottom of the 
girder to make the welds along the 
unfinished side. 

Following this, the bottom of the 
girder is welded. This is done on 
the automatic, shielded metallic-are 
equipment shown in Figs. 5 and 6. 
In Fig. 5, a large girder is set in 
place and equipment is being ad- 
justed prior to welding. In Fig. 6, 


Fig. 4—These two views show different 
types of large box girders in process 
of construction. Size and arrange- 
ment of reinforcing diaphragms 
varies with design of girder 
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a smaller girder is being fabricated. 
Here both of the automatic welding 
heads are shown in operation. 

The bottom plate overlaps the 
sides permitting the joint to be 
made by placing a bead in the ex- 
ternal corner formed at the over- 
lap. However, due to the curvature 
of the bottom plate, it is necessary 
to raise the automatic welding heads 
slightly as they progress down the 
length of the girder. An operator 
watches the are and operates hoists 
built integral with the welding 
equipment to raise the heads as re- 
quired, using push buttons mount- 
ed at the welding head to control 
the hoist motors. 

As shown in Figs. 5 and 6, weld- 
ing setup utilizes two direct-current 
motor-generator sets to supply the 
welding current for the two weld- 
ing heads. The whole thing is 
mounted on a one-legged gantry 





Fig. 6—Here an end section is being 
fabricated with the automatic shield- 


ed metallic-arc equipment. All 
welding equipment here rides up and 
down on rails 


crane which moves down the length 
of the girder on a tramrail fastened 
along the wall and on a rail in the 
floor. The welding heads are the 
shielded metallic-are type which au- 
tomatically feed welding wire into 
the arc. At the same time, a special- 
ly treated tape is formed around 
and fed with the welding wire. 
When consumed in the are, it pro- 
vides a protective gas envelope with 
attendant improved weld metal as 
produced by the well-known shield- 
ed arc. 

An unusual feature of the welding 
equipment here is a vacuum clean- 
ing arrangement which is set up to 
remove all fumes from the welding 
process. Ducts lead from a collec- 
tor shown in Fig. 5 to the large vac- 
uum cleaner. The suction fan and 
dust-collecting tank are plainly vis- 
ible mounted on the fore section of 
the welding equipment in this view. 

Fig. 7 shows another type of box 


Fig. 8—Catwalk on side of crane 
girders employs unique welded railing 
design. Gear covers on trolley unit 
have welded labyrinth seals to pre- 
vent escape of oil 
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Fig. 7—Sometimes reinforcements 

also are welded outside main girder 

sections as shown here. Note size of 
girders compared to operator 


section construction utilized on cer 
tain types of cranes. Here reinfore- 
ing plates are welded outside the 
main plates as well as inside to 
stiffen the structure. An idea of the 
tremendous size of these sections 
can be obtained by comparison with 
the operator in the foreground. A\l- 
ternating current is being used in 
welding these parts. The arms seen 
jutting out from the side of these 
girders are to support the outside 
catwalk and bridge drive equipment. 
In some cases control equipment 
also is carried here. 

Guard railing used along the out- 
side of catwalks utilizes an inter- 
esting construction as shown in Fig. 
8. From this illustration it will be 
seen that the T-sections from which 
the railing is made, are joined to- 
gether by cutting out the bottom 
portion of the T and cutting a slit 
in the top portion to permit the sec- 
tion to straddle the main horizontal 
rails forming the bottom and top of 
the railing. In this manner, it is 
not necessary to cut the top or bot- 





tom rails in making the joints, nor 
is it necessary to bend the vertical 
and diagonal pieces, yet a full over- 
lapping connection is provided 
which assures that ultimate 
strength of the joint is developed. 

There are two other interesting 
applications of welding on these 
cranes. Gears and pinions for the 
hoist drives are furnished mounted 
in oiltight all-welded steel cases. 
These are light enough to be re- 
moved readily, yet sufficiently rigid 
to maintain their shape under all 
conditions. They remain oiltight 
without the use of packing due to 
incorporation of a labyrinth seal 
which prevents oil from _ being 
thrown out of the case. Gear case 
cover can be removed for inspection 
purposes as often as desired with- 
out disturbing the oil-retaining char- 
acteristics of the labyrinth seal 
which is constructed of welded, 
close-fitting covers in which a throw 
plate, welded to the revolving shaft, 
revolves freely. 

To assure exact replacement of 
the bearing housings when they are 
removed for inspection or mainte- 
nance, keys are permanently weld- 
ed to the truck bearing surfaces to 
locate the housings at the correct 
position. 
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@ FABRICATING and finishing 150 
tons of sheet steel daily for do- 
mestic refrigerator cabinets, wash- 
ing machines, gas and _ electric 
ranges and commercial refrigera- 
tion equipment, the 28-acre plant 


of the Norge division of Borg- 
Warner Corp., at Muskegon 


Heights, Mich., contains 7.6 miles 
of slat and overhead power con- 
veyors and 17 miles of roller con- 
veyors. 

Entire plant has a rated capacity 
of 2000 refrigerators, 1000 wash- 
ing machines and 1000 ranges 
daily. Porcelain plant can finish 


125,000 square feet per day, while 

































Mass Finishing 


Points of interest in huge sheet processing 
plant include pickling system, 20 miles of 
conveyors, automatic machine spraying, and 
electric porcelain-enamel firing furnaces 


the synthetic enamel division is 
able to process 105 complete re- 
frigerators hourly. 

The steel plant, enlarged three 
times since 1932, now covers more 
than 70,000 square feet. Squaring is 
done on power shears ranging in 
size up to 120 inches in width. After 
squaring, Sheets go to stamping 
presses ranging in capacity from 
15 to 450 tons. All presses have 
pneumatic pressure pads regulated 
to suit the particular draw. Stamped 
parts include’ refrigerator end 
panels, top panels, base rails, legs, 
tanks, shields, interior and_ ex- 
terior provision doors, machine 





doors, baffles, cross rails, evapo- 


rator sleeves and fins, brackets, 
braces and other smaller parts. 
Practically every part of the wash- 
ing machines and ranges, except gas 
carrying elements, is stamped from 
sheet metal. More than 5000 sepa- 
rate dies are stocked. 

Prior to application of paint or 
porcelain enamel, fabrication of re- 
frigerator end panels includes 31 
operations; tops, 15 operations; 
doors, 12 operations; tanks, 7 op- 
erations; evaporator shields, 13 op- 
erations; and evaporator sleeves, 7 
operations. 


Parts Are Welded 


After stamping, parts to be por- 
celain enameled pass to the weld- 
ing department, to the metal fin- 
ish department and from there to 
the porcelain department. Evapo- 
rator parts go to a separate as- 
sembly department. Exterior parts 
to be finished in synthetic enamel 
pass to a metal finish department. 

In the metal finish department all 
“dings”, scratches and imperfections 
in ware to be finished in synthetic 
enamel are removed by hand work. 
Surface of the metal must be abso- 
lutely smooth since high lustre of 
the finish shows up all minute im- 
perfections. Workers in this depart- 
ment are highly skilled metal fin- 
ishers and “ding” men. Special ham- 
mers, dolly blocks, files and power- 


Top view shows overhead monorail 

hoist system used to carry parts 

through pickling tanks prior to 

porcelain enameling. Lower illustra- 

tion shows operators dipping re- 

frigerator interior tanks into ground 
coat enamel 
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Manufacturers of TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings for automobiles, motor trucks, 
railroad cars and locomotives and all kinds of industrial machinery; TIMKEN Alloy 
Steels and Carbon and Alloy Seamless Tubing; TIMKEN Rock Bits; and TIMKEN 





The use of seamless tubing in place of machine parts produced by other 
processes is increasing rapidly as its greater economy and convenience 
receive constant confirmation. 


More and more TIMKEN Tubing is being used for mechanical purposes for 
the following reasons: 


TIMKEN Mechanical Tubing is manufactured by a company that pioneered 
the use of mechanical tubing many years ago. 


TIMKEN Mechanical Tubing is manufactured complete under one roof and 
one management—from raw material to finished product. 


TIMKEN Mechanical Tubing is available in carbon and alloy grades—any 
standard analysis—and a wide range of sizes. 


TIMKEN Mechanical Tubing is highly concentric and uniform in wall thickness. 
TIMKEN Mechanical Tubing machines easily and uniformly with a good finish. 


It will pay you to try it on your next order. 


TIMKEN Mechanical Tubing is available for mill shipment and is also 
warehoused by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., at the 

| following points: Boston, Jersey City, Philadelphia, Buf- 

Tr ull falo, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit 


BASED ON and Milwaukee. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
STEEL AND TUBE DIVISION 


TIMKEN 


GOOD STEEL 





Fuel Injection Equipment. SEAMLESS STEEL TUBES 
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driven, flexible-hose type buffers and 
abrasive disks are used. A critical 
inspection follows before material 
proceeds to paint department on 
third floor. 

Norgloss finish, as the Norge syn- 
thetic finish is called, has been de- 
veloped from the modified glyptal 
resin group. It meets many exact- 
ing requirements such as gloss and 
opacity for general appearance, 
hardness and toughness to prevent 
marring in manufacture and in use, 
moisture and grease resistance and 
permanency of color for long life. 

All factors entering into produc- 
tion of this finish and its application 





This large press with pneumatic 
pressure pads is used for drawing 
refrigerator end panels 


are precisely controlled. Each batch 
of material is checked for viscosity 
when thinned for use; air pressure 
and gun adjustments are checked at 
regular intervals and oven tempera- 
tures are regulated by pyrometric 
control instruments. Uniformity of 
film thickness is imperative or hard- 
ness of the material after baking 
will not be uniform. Consequently, 
samples are analyzed by the labora- 
tory test station to insure positive 
process control. 

Mechanical equipment in the syn- 
thetic enamel department includes 
nearly 6200 square feet of oven 
space, 1000 square feet of spray 
booths, a completely conveyorized 
setup including 5000 feet of convey- 
or, and equipment for application of 


a modern type of rust-resisting metal 
preparation. Spray booths are com- 
pletely air conditioned as to tem- 
perature, humidity and dust remov- 
al. Oven temperatures are regulat- 
ed closely. 

Sequence of operations is as fol- 
lows: Ware, hung on a conveyor 
chain, passes into an alkali wash 
held at 185 degrees Fahr. and re- 
ceives another hot alkali wash after 
which it is rinsed in clear hot water. 
Next operation is a Granodine spray 
which coats the ware with a rust pre- 
ventive film and assists in bonding 
the prime coat of paint to the metal. 
Then it is water rinsed and given a 
steam condensate rinse after which 
it is heat dried. Ware is wiped with 
an oil-free, naphtha-saturated rag to 
remove any traces of foreign matter 
or moisture and passed to the spray 
booth. Prime coat is sprayed on and 
ware sent to the prime oven where 
it is baked for 60 minutes at 325 de- 
grees Fahr. 

Enamel Applied 


Still on the same conveyor chain, 
pieces go to the spray booth for the 
white coat and to even for a 78-min- 
ute bake at 300 degrees. Then they 
are checked for defects such as 
sags, runs, pits, discolorations and 
dirt specks. Substandard ware is re- 
jected and rerun as no touchup is 
permitted in this process. Paint 
house, located on first floor, is held 
under pressure to insure against en- 
trance of lint or dirt. Air and fluid 
pressure controls on each spray gun 
are set and locked so width of spray 
is held to specifications at all times. 

From final inspection booth, ware 
travels to the assembly line on the 
floor below on an endless overhead 
chain upon which the ware can re- 
main indefinitely, thus obviating the 
necessity of handling and storave 
with consequent danger of scratch- 
ing or marring. 

Porcelain enameling department 
with additions completed last year, 
now covers 63,750 square feet and 
uses more than 3500 feet of overhead 
chain conveyor. In a single day’s 
production, more than 15 tons of 











Cabinets emerging from continuous 
porcelain enamel firing furnace are 
given careful inspection 


porcelain frit and 75 tons of enamel- 
ing iron are consumed. 

Before metal pieces are por- 
celained, they are pickled to aid ad- 
hesion of porcelain coating to metal 
base. Throughout pickling, ware is 
carried in large Monel metal bas- 
kets travelling on an overhead elec- 
tric crane which carries them to the 
various vats in proper sequence, im- 
merses and removes them. 

Ware first is dipped in a cleaning 
solution to remove drawing com- 
pounds, grease and dirt. Next is a 
sulphuric acid solution which re- 
moves any rust. Third bath is a 
water wash. Then comes the nickel 
tank in which is deposited a slight 
film or “blush” of nickel salts to 
form a better adhesion of the 
ground coat of the metal. Another 
water rinse follows, then a neutral- 
izing solution, after which the ware 
is thoroughly dried. 


Fused in Furnace 


Ware, dipped into vats of liquid 
ground coat, is allowed to drain and 
the water evaporated in driers to 
leave a smooth film of particles 
which are fused to the metal by 
passing through a furnace at 1600 
degrees Fahr. 

This ground coat furnace is the 
largest continuous gas-fired furnace 
ever built, it is claimed. Overall 
length is 105 feet. Ware travels 
about 200 feet inside the furnace. 
About 75 feet of travel is in the hot 
zone where a speed of 18 feet per 
minute gives a burning time of 
about 4 minutes. Furnace burns 
about 12,000 cubic feet of natural 
gas per hour, using 11 burners. Ca- 
pacity is approximately 5000 square 
feet of ware per hour. 

After ground coat is fused, the 
first white coat is applied. Pieces of 
irregular shape are usually hand 
sprayed. While those with large 
areas of flat surface now are ma- 
chine sprayed. 

The automatic spray machine is 

(Please turn to Page 63) 


Air conditioned continuous spray 
booth for applying finish coat in 
porcelain enameling department 
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Cuts and Bevels 
Sheets and Plates 


@m Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 
East Forty-second street, New York, 
has added to its line of gas cutting 
machines a_ light-weight model, 


known as No. 10 Radiagraph, which 





cuts steel slabs and plates in straight 
lines and circles with either square 
or beveled edges. 

Bevels up to 45 degrees may be 
made without use of extra attach- 
ments. With radius rod and center 
point, complete circles in diameters 
up to 85 inches can be cut. This 
motor-driven machine runs on track 
when making straight cuts. Through 
indexed control, cutting speeds of 
from 4 to 60 inches per minute are 
available. Weighing only 41 pounds, 
machine is portable and can be used 
with any 110-volt alternating or 
direct current outlet. 

Standard equipment includes torch 
adjusting unit, standard cutting 
torch, 25-foot lead cord, radius rod 
and center point, 5-foot length of 
track and one cutting tip as select- 
ed. Price is $125 F. O. B. any dis- 
trict storeroom. 


Trims Cap Screw Heads 


@ Langelier Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., has announced a horizontal 4- 
spindle continuous machine for 
trimming heads of socket type cap 
screws after the drawing operation. 

Pieces are hand loaded into ma- 
chine, and after turning operation 
is completed, they are automatically 
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ejected. Entire carrier revolves, 
with four rotating collet’ type 
chucks, and a fixed cam operates 
cutter levers. Three motors are used 
on machine; one for driving spin- 
dles, a second for revolving the car- 
rier, and a third for pumping cool- 
ant to the tools. All working parts 
operate in a shower of oil, reduc- 
ing wear to a minimum. 

Chucks have interchangeable pads 
for handling No. 8 to 5/16-inch 
screws. Speed of carrier is adjust- 
able for various sizes, and produc- 
tion rate ranges from 1000 to 1500 
pieces per hour. 


Speed Changer Aids 
Production Control 


@ Texrope Division, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has placed on 
the market a speed changer unit de- 
signed to fili need for equipment in 
where 


any industry substantial 





change in speed is desirable in im- 
proving production control. 

Speed changer consists of a rug- 
gedly constructed compact unit, 
utilizing multi-groove sheaves. De- 
signed with double shaft extensions 
and driven from a standard motor, 
this unit may be manually con- 
trolled or equipped with electric 
remote control. It is offered in ca- 
pacities ranging up to 33 horsepower 
with ratios as high as 3% to 1. 
Larger ratings are being developed. 


Welder Has Low 
Open-Circuit Voltage 


@ American Transformer Co., 178 
Emmet street, Newark, N. J., has 
announced a _ transformer-type al- 
ternating current arc welder, called 
the Trans-Arc, which offers a low 
open-circuit voltage for greater 
safety and a relatively high poten- 
tial for maintaining the arc. 

These operating characteristics 
are secured through use of a circuit, 
which utilizes condensers in com- 
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bination with a welding transformer. 
Welding current is controlled by 
means of a continuously variable au- 
to-transformer _ regulator, which 
varies voltage across condensers in 
steps of less than % per cent over 
a wide range. Adjustment of cur- 
rent is possible by turning one con- 
trol handle and without interrupting 
the arc. Equipment operates with 
a steady arc in all positions, whether 
working on light or heavy material. 

Welder is available in 150, 300 
and 500-ampere sizes, for operation 
on either 230 or 460-volt, 60-cycle 
circuits. 


Chemical Feeder 
Is Dependable 


@ Black, Sivalls & Bryson Inc., Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., has developed 
a chemical feeder that will feed ac 





curately as little as one pint per 
Gay or as much as forty gallons of 
any liquid. 

It is claimed this service will 
maintain a constant flow, even dur- 
ing the coldest weather. Chemical 
is poured into tank at top, and when 
lid is screwed down, gas pressure 
up to 50 pounds is turned into pres- 
sure reservoir. This pressure forces 
chemical down to the pump beneath 
it. Pump is designed to operate 
equally well at high and low pres- 
sures, squirting precisely the proper 
amount of chemical at each stroke. 
A unique toggle valve keeps the 
pump going, operating like an elec- 
tric toggle switch. When pushed 
just so far it snaps home positively 
and does not stall. 


Instrument Times 
Hardening Process 


@ J. Milton Luers, 3211 Bellevue 
avenue, Detroit, has devised an in- 
strument to enable toolmakers to 
determine more. accurately’ the 
length of time a tool should be held 
at a specific heat in order to ob- 
tain best possible grain structure 
and hardness for the purpose for 
which it is intended. 

Use of this instrument permits 
the skilled hardener, once he has 
determined the proper length of 
time work should be held at heat, to 
delegate to an unskilled assistant 
the mechanical duty of moving work 
in and out of furnace. 


Instrument is ruggedly construct- 
ed and requires no lubrication or 
attention for years at a time. 


Only 
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two small screws are needed to at- 
tach it permanently to a furnace. 
For portable use it is a_ self-con- 
tained unit, and may be plugged 
into a light socket. 


Pump Operates 
In Any Position 


@ Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J., has announced a line of tur- 
bine-driven pumps, known as class 
TRV, featuring a compact construc- 
tion that combines both turbine and 





pump ag one unit on a common 
shaft. 

Unit assembly makes possible a 
substantial reduction over ordinary 
turbine-driven pump weights and 
sizes. No special foundation is re- 
quired, and pumps are available for 
operation in any position. Suitable 
for application wherever a turbine- 
driven pump is desirable, these 
units are particularly applicable for 
use in refineries, chemical plants 
and mines, where hazardous gases 
are present, and in general in- 
dustrial service where process steam 
may be utilized. When steam is not 
available, turbines can be operated 
on compressed air. 

Pump is built in single-stage sizes 
for capacities from 5 to 1000 gallons 
per minute against heads up to 220 
feet, and in two-stage sizes for ca- 
pacities to 275 gallons per minute 
and heads up to 550 feet. 


Respirator Aids 
Breathing Comfort 


@ Chicago Eye Shield Co., 2300 
Warren’ boulevard, Chicago, is 
offering a new style respiratcr for 
use in the lead dust generating 
trades such as_ storage battery 
manufacture, enameling, mining, 
rubber compounding and paint mak- 
ing. 

Filter units of this respirator 
have an effective breathing area of 
over 45 square inches, eliminating 
resistance to inhalation and increas- 
ing breathing comfort. Located so 
that they control position of respir- 
ator on the face, filter units adjust 





automatically to movement and 
compensate for all facial variation. 
Exhale valve is between filter units. 
It is non-collapsible and will not 
shut off exhaled air when head is 
bent downward, as in grinding 
operations. Face cushions conform 
to anatomical contours and seal 
tightly without perceptible pressure 
because of soft contact edges. Re- 
spirator is compact and light, and 
offers no obstruction to vision, up, 
down or sideways. 


Drills Changed 
At Full Speed 


@ Chicago Tool & Engineering Co., 
8389 South Chicago avenue, Chi- 
cago, has placed on the market 
a safety chuck for use on drill 
presses, lathes, milling machines, 
electric drills, air drills, polishing 
and lapping machines, and flexible 
shaft tools. 

This chuck permits changing of 
drills or other tools quickly and 
safely while machine is running at 
full speed. Drills are gripped auto- 
matically, and can be released by 
simply holding outside sleeve of 
chuck and pulling downward. No 
keys, wrenches or pins are needed 
with this chuck. Complete inter- 
changeability of all parts makes re- 
conditioning of chuck simple. Parts 
may be replaced without use of 
special tools or fixtures. 


Machine Trims Wide 
Variety of Stampings 
@M Quickwork Co., 2313 Chicago 


Daily News building, Chicago, has 
developed recently a machine for 





the trimming, beading, flanging and 
forming of stampings. 
Stamping is gaged from the table 
top, and contours of the revolving 
(Please turn to Page 61) 
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300-AMPERE GROUNDING CLAMP 
MADE OF GILDING METAL 








The Big Brute Clip, rated at 300 am- 
peres, is the newest addition to the line of 
spring clips made by Mueller Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Constructed 
throughout of solid copper and gilding 
metal, the clamp is believed to be the larg- 
est ever made. 

One of the most important uses of the 
clip is as a ground clamp in heavy-duty 
welding, but it has other applications also. 
Oil companies have found it suitable for 
draining off static electricity during the 
unloading of a gasoline tank car or truck. 
It is also used for making test connections 
to large motors and generators. 

The clip has a spring tension of 65 pounds 
and a jaw spread of 2 inches. A copper lug 
is supplied for making cable connection. 


DURONZE Il SAND-GAST PARTS 
IN OVERVOLTAGE PROTECTORS 


Sand castings made from Duronze* II 
ingot are used for all metal parts in the 
cone gap overvoltage protector designed 
and developed by Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. for the safeguarding of 
telephone lines. 

High corrosion resist- 
ance of this silicon bronze 
alloy was an important 
factor in its selection for 
this equipment, which is, 
of course, constantly sub- 
jected to weather condi- 
tions. 

Other advantages are 
the high tensile strength 
and dense structure of the 
cast parts. Sand castings 
made from Duronze II 
have a tensile strength of 
approximately 40,000 lbs. 
per square inch, and are 
sharp and clean. They are suitable for 
parts subjected to the attack of salt water 
and corrosive liquids. Duronze II is su- 
perior to copper in corrosion resistance. 














DURONZE Ill (Pat. No. 1,510,242) SAND CASTINGS 
COMBINE STRENGTH, CORROSION RESISTANCE 





Tensile Strength of Castings About 70,000 Pounds per Square Inch 





Manufacturers of parts which can be 
most economically produced by the sand- 
casting process find in Duronze* III ingot 
an alloy suitable for extremely severe ser- 
vice conditions. Duronze III (a patented 
Bridgeport alloy—Patent No. 1,510,242) 
is a silicon aluminum bronze of unusually 
high tensile strength, with marked resist- 
ance both to mechanical wear and to cor- 
rosive attack. 

Tests made on samples of Duronze III 
sand castings show striking results in 
strength and elongation values: 











Tensile 
Strength Per Cent Per Cent 
(Lbs. per Elongation Reduction 
Sq. In.) In Area 
Sample 1... 69,600 21.0 26.5 
Sample 2... 70,400 22.0 ra 
Sample 3... 73,100 26.5 200 
Sample 4... 73,700 28.0 29.2 
Average.. 71,700 24.4 Zick 





Comparative tests on sand castings of 
Duronze III, other silicon bronzes, and 
Monel metal emphasize even more strongly 
the properties of Duronze ITI: 


Approxi- Per Cent 

Tensile Elongation Specific 

Strength In 2 Ins Gravity 
Alloy AT... 15,000 15 8.54 
Alloy BT... 53,000 50 8.54 
Alloy CT... 40-45,000 12-16 8.58 
Monel Metal 65-90,000 5-35 8.80 
Duronze II. 40,000 30 8.55 
Duronze III 70,000 25 7.69 


t+ Competitive Alloys. 

The specific gravity of Duronze III is 
approximately 10 per cent lower than that 
of the other alloys listed, while the tensile 
strength is considerably higher. The use 
of Duronze III therefore permits the mak- 
ing of castings of much greater strength 
with an actual reduction in weight. 
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ABOVE: Samples of Duronze III which have been 
subjected to ultimate breaking strength tests. 





BELow: Duronze III sand castings as they come 
from the mold and after polishing and lacquering 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











This column lists items manufactured or 
developed by many different sources. Further 
information on any of these items may be 
obtained by writing the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, who will gladly refer readers to 
the manufacturer or other source. 


A vacuum lifter for feeding and position- 
ing sheet metal blanks in stamping and form- 
ing machines is said to provide safety for the 
operator. A vacuum cup lifts the sheet metal; 
a lever-operated valve breaks the vacuum to 


release. 


A flaring tool is reported to both flare 
and burnish the tube end. The flaring head 
rides against a ball bearing thrust collar to 
minimize friction. Tool is regularly supplied 
withcollets for 1/4, 3/8, 1/2,and5/8-inch tubing: 
additional collets are available for 3/16 and 


j inch S1Zes, 


A new plating material is said to produce 
an imitation gold plate over brass, copper, 
and other metals. Color variations can be ob- 
tained by varying the plating voltage. A coat 
of lacquer is used to protect the permanency 
of the work. 


A polishing and buffing machine is of 
the automatic straight-line conveyor type, 
and is said to be adapted to a variety of 
shapes and sizes. Machine can be furnished 
in different sizes to accommodate any number 
of wheel-heads. Wheel-heads are of the uni- 
versal type, with adjustments for setting 
wheels at any angle from horizontal to vertical. 


An electric marking tool is designed to 
produce permanent markings on brass, bronze, 
and many other metals. The marking process, 
according to the manufacturer, is as simple 
as writing with a pencil. The tool can be 
furnished ready to plug into any alternating 
current socket. 


A circular saw is said to be especially suit- 
able for cutting non-ferrous metals. The saw 

made in segments, each segment having 
five teeth tipped with tungsten carbide. In 
case of damage to a tooth, the segment can 
be easily replaced. 


A drilling and tapping machine is de- 
signed for production work on small metal 
parts. It is said to complete both drilling and 
tapping operations at the rate of 1,200 pieces 
an hour. The metal part is dropped into one 
of twelve chucks on a revolving table, drilled, 
tapped, and ejected by a blast of air. The 
entire process 1s automatic. 


| 
| 








DURONZE III CASTINGS 


(Continued from preceding page, column 3) 





Duronze III has exceptionally high re- 
sistance to a wide range of corrosive agents, 
and is particularly suitable for use in con- 
tact with acid solutions. It is well adapted 
to the manufacture of parts which must 
combine strength and corrosion resistance. 
Among its applications are valve bodies 
and stems, gears and pinions, water meter 
parts, sewage reclaiming equipment, com- 
pression fittings for underground service, 
pole line and marine hardware, and other 
cases where high strength is required. 


The casting procedure followed for alum- 
inum bronze or yellow brass is equally ap- 
plicable to Duronze III. Care should be 
taken not to overheat the metal during 
melting—nor should it be violently stirred. 
Molds should be amply gated to take care 
of shrinkage. Bridgeport will gladly discuss 
with manufacturers the use of this alloy 
for sand castings. Considerable informa- 
tion on the Duronze alloys is contained 
in the “‘Duronze Manual,” available on 
request, 

Fabricated by Many Processes 

Because of the variety of fabrication 
processes to which it lends itself, this alloy 
is suitable for equipment in which it is 
desirable to use a single metal for several 
different types of parts. If a particular item 
cannot be cast economically, Duronze III 
in rod form can be fabricated by hot forg- 
ing or on automatic screw machines. Du- 
ronze III rod in most sizes is supplied with 
the remarkably high tensile strength of 
approximately 100,000 Ibs. per sq. inch. 
Hot forgings average about 90,000 Ibs. per 
sq. inch in tensile strength. These values 
are considerably higher than those pos- 
sessed by other so-called high strength 
bronzes on the market. Duronze III, 
furthermore, is free-machining and can be 
cut about 70% as fast as free-cutting 
brass rod. The manufacturer can select 
the process best adapted to each part, 
while retaining uniformity of appearance 
and composition. This is a special advan- 
tage where it is desirable to avoid the 
presence of dissimilar metals in contact 
with an electrolyte. 





BRASS TERMINOLOGY 


This is the fifteenth of a series on the 
nomenclature peculiar to the industry 
specializing in the making of brass, 
bronze and copper alloys. 





Considerable confusion exists in regard 
to the meaning of such terms as ingot, 
bar, rod, wire, etc. This confusion arises 
partly from the fact that in certain respects 
there are variations between the defini- 
tions prevailing in the brass and in the 
ferrous industries. Moreover, in the brass 
industry itself, the correct term to use 
depends not only upon the shape of a piece 
of metal and the method by which it has 
been produced, but also upon the purpose 
for which it is to be used. Some of the 
terms to be defined apply specifically to 
brass and others to copper. 

Ingot, applying to both brass and copper, 
refers to an open-mold casting which is 
intended for remelting to form sand or 
other castings. The mold is usually brick- 
shaped. This definition is in sharp contrast 
to steel mill terminology, in which an ingot 
is a cast bar which will later be rolled. 


Brass Terms 


The remainder of the terms in this 
column apply specifically to brass 

Bar designates a piece vertically poured 
in a metal mold, to be later hot or cold 
rolled into sheet or strip. 

Billet is a piece vertically poured in a 
metal mold which is‘usually cylindrical in 
shape, although rectangular molds are 
sometimes used. It is later reheated to red 
heat and extruded or hot rolled to form 
rod or wire, or hot pierced in a Mannheim 
machine to form tubing. 


Wire bolt refers to a rod about 134 
inches in diameter and 4 to 5 feet long. 
Wire bolts are vertically poured in a metal 
mold and formed into rod or wire by a 
cold rolling process. 

Shell is vertically poured into a metal 
mold to form a tube with a heavy wall. It 
is redrawn to form pipe and tubing. 

It will be noted that each of these terms 
refers to a cast piece, which is later to be 
converted into another form. Next month’s 
column will discuss the meanings of terms 
applied to different types of copper cast- 
ings, and also of terms applying to the 
shapes formed from both brass and copper 
castings. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS—Brass, PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— COPPER WATER TUBE AND FIT- BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
bronze trolley, mes- TINGS—-For plumbing, heating, une WIRE—For cap and machine screws, 


bronzc, copper, Duronze,* forstamp- High-strength 
ing, dtep drawing, forming and spin- senger wire and cable. 


derground piping. 


wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 


_— WELDING ROD—For repairing cast DURONZE ALLOYS—High-strength FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT.— 


CONDENSER, REAT EX-_ iron and 
CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES — For 


changers; oil refineries, and process ing automatic screw ma- 
chine products. 


industries. 


*Trade-name. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


steel, fabricating 
silicon bronze tanks. BRASS 


ry A oe 
steam surface condensers, heat ex- LEDRITE* ROD—Formak- Br dgep rt 
co. 


Established 1865 


silicon bronzes forcorrosion- Engineering staff, special equipment 
resistantconnectors, marine for making parts or complete items. 
hardware; hot rolled sheets BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
for tanks, boilers, heaters, ‘Plumrite’* for plumbing, under- 
flues, ducts, flashings. 


ground and industrial services. 
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Industrial Equipment 


(Continued from Page 58) 
rolls are made to fit the stamping. 
Rolls are revolving at all times. 
Small roll or cutter, as the case 
may be, has horizontal adjustment 
and is actuated toward or away 
from large roll by means of an air 
cylinder, which is operated by a 
foot valve. Large roll or cutter has 
vertical adjustment. 

A large vertically adjustable table 
is provided with this machine, and 
its size is governed by the size of 
stampings to be trimmed. Work as 
large as 3 x 7 feet and as small as 
4 x 6 inches can be handled, with 
gages varying from 12 to 24. Base 
of machine is constructed of welded 
steel, and upper housing is a rugged 
semisteel casting. 


Steps Up 
Spot Welding Speed 


@ Roth Welding Engineering Co., 
2923 East Grand boulevard, Detroit, 
has devised a new method of high 
production spot welding, known as 
ultraspeed, which allows a welding 
speed of from 10 to 20 spots per 
second. 

The number of spot welds that 
can be performed in one machine 1s 
practically unlimited; from 10 to 
several hundred electrodes may be 
incorported in a single setup. 

In operation, all electrodes are 
under pressure simultaneously, each 
electrode having a separate pressure 
spring and individual current con- 
nection. A special distributing de- 
vice supplies current to individual! 
electrodes in rapid succession, and 





after all welds are finished, pressure 
is released simultaneously. 
Advantages claimed for this 
method are high speed, clean and 
uniform welds, small transformer 
capacity and simplicity of operation 
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and machine maintenance. It is said 
to.be five times faster than any oth- 
er spot welding method. 

This type of welding is best ap- 
plied in high production assembling 
of sheet metal products and wire 
goods, such as in the automotive 
industry and in the manufacture of 
electrical appliances. 


Power Bits Fit 
Phillips Screws 
@ Stanley Tools Inc., New Britain, 


Conn., has introduced a complete 
line of power bits, ranging in size 


and design to cover the entire range 
of Phillips screws and for use with 
all types of electric, air and spiral 


screw drivers. Bits varying from 
standard sizes are available by 
special order. 

Bits are high quality alloy steel, 


tempered and hardened to give max 
imum strength and wearing quali 
ties. A variety of hand screw driv- 
ers and bits for braces to fit all 
sizes of Phillips screws is offered 
also. 


Gives Uniform Tension 


@ Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Al- 
lentown, Pa., has introduced a 





Stop Lubricant Loss 


Reduce Maintenance Cost! 


Oils always drip and leak. 3 out of 5 drops applied run out 


and go to waste. Bearings must be filled frequently. Even 
when this is done, lubrication is not constant or dependable. 
Bearings run hot—wear becomes excessive. Frequent break- 
downs due to failure of worn parts raise maintenance cost. 
NON-FLUID OIL stops such losses. It does not drip or leak, 
lubricates dependably and stays where put until oatiade 
consumed. Outlasts oil 3 to 5 times. 
Used successfully by leading steel plants 
Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R. I. 
TRADE MARK 
U.S. PAT OFFICER & 


Send for testing sample today-prepaid-NO CHARGE! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


Main Office: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
WAREHOUSES: 


Detroit, Mich. 






MODERN STEEL MILL LUBRICANT 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


RECISTERED IN 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month Lubrication at Less Cost Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month Month 
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torque-indicating wrench to measure 
tension of each bolt in installation 
of pipe flanges, couplings, cylinder 
heads and pump and turbine cas- 
ings. 

Simplicity of operation is one of 
the features of the wrench. Indi- 
cator is set at desired torque in 
foot pounds, and ratchet lever is 
moved to extreme left of wrench. 
Tool is operated as any ratchet 
wrench until a sharp click is heard 
and the ratchet locks, indicating 
desired torque has been reached. To 
tighten next bolt or nut it is not 
necessary to reset wrench. Ratchet 











All Welded for 
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lever is simply moved back to po- 
sition at left and operation is re- 
peated. Only when a change in 
torque is desired is it necessary to 
move indicator. 


Makes Rapid Cuts 


@ Canton Foundry & Machine Co., 
Cleveland, has placed on the market 
a busheling alligator-type shear, de- 
signed for small users or for reliev- 
ing large shears in heavier opera- 
tions. 

With longer knives and largei 
jaw opening than have been used 
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®@ Cleveland All Welded Roller Bearing Cranes 
are more rigid, weigh less for given size, there- 
fore permit faster accelleration with lower power 


consumption. 


® This is a one ton — 65’ span. 





ALSO BUILDERS OF 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO 








MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


NEW YORK «+ DETROIT 


1125 Depot St. 
Wickurre .On10 





PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO 











heretofore on this type of shear, and 
with a speed of 50 cuts per minute, 
this machine makes short work of 
skeleton scrap, pipe up to 2-inch, 
round or square bars to 1*-inch, 
oil cans, light sheets, auto bodies and 
miscellaneous scrap for busheling. 


Single Operator 
Chamfers Cylinders 


@ National Automatic Tool Co., 
Richmond, Ind., has delivered. re- 
cently to one of the country’s auto- 
motive plants a 2-way cylinder 
chamfering machine’ which _per- 
forms a total of 12 chamfering and 
four drilling operations. 

Machine has one vertical unit and 
one angular unit. Vertical machine 
is arranged with a fixed center gear 
ariven spindle box containing six 
heavy duty spindles, complete with 
nose adjustment, and angular unit 
has a four-spindle box of similar 
construction. A roller conveyor fix- 
ture holds cylinder block while re- 
quired operations are performed. 

One operator loads and unloads 
fixture and controls machine 
through single pushbutton station. 
Chamfering tools are of single-point 
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design, being piloted in the cylinder 
bores. Top chamfering operation is 
performed by a revolving tool fed 
in a vertical plane while bottom 
chamfering operation is performed 
by a revolving tool fed in both a 
vertical and horizontal plane. One 
operator maintains a_ production 
rate of 85 blocks per hour, under 
normal operating conditions. 
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Making Machine Tools 
(Concluded from Page 46) 


lar view includes part of the devel- 
opment and experimental depart 
ment. In other portions of the plant, 
several cranes operate on runways 
above the tramrail equipment and 
thus afford a means of handling 
pieces weighing in excess of the ca- 
pacity available at the tramrail 
hoists. Also they cross the tram- 
rail lines, eliminate necessity of 


transferring work between succes- 


sive lines in moving items length- 
wise down the shop areas. 


Unusual Construction 


Fig. 5 shows a number of jib 
cranes which also are employed to 
handle various assembly operations. 
These jib cranes, it will be noticed, 
utilize a rather unusual construc- 
tion in that the horizontal and verti- 
cal beams are welded solidly to- 
gether, a substantial web being weld- 
ed at their junction to stiffen the 
joint at this corner. Radial move- 
ment of the horizontal beam carry- 
ing the hoist is accomplished by 
providing pivots at the top and bot- 
tom of the vertical supporting beam. 
This construction, a simple way to 
make a substantial jib crane, was 
employed to save head room nor- 
mally required by tie rods. 

In Fig. 5 floor trucks made from 
welded structural steel parts will be 
seen. These run on rails embedded 
in the concrete floor and furnish a 
means for moving the machines 
from station to station. The wheels 
of these floor trucks are furnished 
with stationary guards which com- 
pletely encircle the lower portion 
of each wheel and prevent the 
wheels from running over objects 
lying on the track. Also they pre- 
vent workmen’s toes from being 
caught in the wheels. This simple 
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Fig. 5—Unusual design of jib cranes 

cuts head room required and facili- 

tates movement of cranes operating 
on runway over this area 


safety feature adds little to the cost 
of the truck and yet affords a val 
uable measure of protection. 

In addition to the overhead cranes, 
tramrail, hoists, jib cranes forming 
the overhead handling system and 
the floor trucks operating on rails 
in the assembly bays, a number of 
electric trucks handle small parts 
which are stacked in tote boxes 
and handled by the trucks on skid 
platforms. 

Completed machines are moved to 
the shipping floor on the larger as: 
sembly platforms which are ar- 


ranged to be handled by large elec. 
tric trucks with the machine in place 
on the platform. 
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Mass Finishing 
(Concluded from Page 56) 


a recent development. Its advan- 
tage is absolute uniformity of film 
thickness eliminating necessity for 
color matching the various panels 
of a cabinet. Films sprayed by 
hand vary considerably in thickness 
as even the most expert operatol 
does not spray exactly the same 
quantity on each piece. In addition, 
ware can be sprayed more rapidly 
with the machine. A speed of 18 
feet per minute is maintained easily 
Edges are sprayed by hand. After 
subsequent drying, material is wiped 
off at edges and around holes. 

Two electric continuous-type ful 
naces, identical in construction, are 
used to fire the white coat. They 
handle 50,000 square feet of ware 
each 24 hours. Firing chamber au 
tomatically maintained at 1540 de 
grees Fahr., is 36 feet long. Con 
veyor chain travels about 10 feet 
per minute, giving a burning time of 
about 3% minutes. Firing chamber 
is elevated to obtain a heat seal. In 
side walls of the firing chamber 
carry electric elements rated 750 
kilowatts. 

Five gas-fired box furnaces are 
used to fuse decalcomanias, miscel 
laneous small parts and colored 
ware. These units also are equipped 
with automatic heat control. The 
decalecomania process used here em 


ploys lettering printed on paper 
with ceramic ink. Ware is sized 


thin varnish and the wet 
rolled in place. Water 


with a 
“decal” 
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loosens the paper and it floats off, 
leaving the lettering in place. Then 
it is fired 1% to 2 minutes at 1500 
degrees Fahr. which burns the cer- 
amic ink lettering permanently in 
place. In the screen process, cer- 
amic ink is forced into open por- 
tions of the screen onto the ware to 
form lettering or design. Ware 
then is fired in the same manner as 
for decals. 
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Designing Towards Profits 


(Concluded from Page 39) 
cussed with both chief engineer 
and production engineer. If neces- 
sary, modifications are made and 


a form is acquired that satisfies 
all the conditions. A photograph of 
the small clay model is taken so 
that highlights and shadows will 
be revealed in their true form and 
from this step the process is car- 
ried on to the making of colored 
perspective renderings. These are 
discussed with various executives 
of the company, including both the 
sales manager and the advertising 
manager. 

When a design is selected a full 
sized clay model is made at the 
plant under our supervision. This 
use of clay modelling is, I feel, an 
important and efficient method in 
the development of new designs. In 
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EC&M AUTOMATIC STARTERS 
por Synchronous Motors 





OIL-IMMERSED. AIR 
DEAD-FRONT TYPE 
220-550 VOLTS 





-BREAK, 
OPEN OR ENCLOSED TYPE 
220-550 VOLTS 





OIL-IMMERSED, 
DEAD-FRONT TYPE 
2300-4600 VOLTS 


(Bulletin 1075) (Bulletin 1076) (Bulletin 1077) 
EC&M builds a Synchronous Starter for every class of service . . every 
tarting requirement Illustrations above show typical starters of EC&M stand- 
ard construction They are available full voltage starting or reduced volt 
tarting by means of self-contained auto-transformers, reactors or resistors. 
\ll of these starters are arranged for push button control. The starting of : 
ynehronous motor-——formerly, a complicated operation requiring much skill—is 
how implicitys Merely press the starting button and the EC&M Starter 
will start the motor, accelerate it and bring it up to speed with greater skill and 
ifety than human hands could do it 
(nd these Starters are completely wired units which contain all the apparatus 
such as auto-transformers, potential transformers, main line and field 


application mechanisms, exciter field rheostats and meters. Due to the enclosed 


construction, 
they control 


grounded. 


data Write 





HEAVY DUTY MOTOR CONTROL 
FOR CRANES, MILL DRIVES AND 
MACHINERY BRAKES LIMIT 


because all live 


these starters for industrial applications 
are usually mounted out in the mill alongside the motors 
is perfectly safe to mount them there 
parts are enclosed and the case may be 


The new Bulletins, describing these Starters, give 
complete specifications, dimensions and other important 
your copies today. 


The EC&M Co. has also recently published a 24-page book- 
let on Power Factor Correction, entitled 
Power Factor and Save $900.00 a Year''. A limited number 
of copies are still available. 
for one and do it TODAY. 
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If you haven't a copy, send 
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using clay it is possible to obtain 
simple, natural, flowing lines ad- 
apted to the properties of mate- 
rials such as sheet steel. Modifica- 
tions and alterations are made 
quickly and without expense until 
the final form is reached. In de- 
signing the prototype of a new 
series of streamlined locomotives 
for a large eastern railroad; in de- 
signing the Coldspot refrigerator; 
in arriving at the form of the new 
Studebaker car; and in our work 
for the Virginia Ferry company, 
we depended entirely on this meth- 
od of clay modelling. 


“Design Service”’—Formerly 


In the early days of this move- 
ment, manufacturers were often 
content with what they termed ‘“de- 
sign service” when they bought 
two or three drawings to be ad- 
apted to products in their line. If 
the articles sold they bought more 
art work the following year or 
simply made a few changes in cur- 
rent models. 

The competent industrial de- 
signer, however, is able to offer an 
entirely different kind of service, 
for to him sound design is not art 
with a capital A. It is based on 
a thorough knowledge of the manu- 
facturing process, a knowledge of 
new finishes, new materials and 
new methods of fabrication. And 
the successful industrial designer is 
one who has either technical or 
engineering training. With this 
background his. work cannot be 
viewed as artistic endeavor but as 
one of the steps in good engineer- 
ing. 

For this reason industrial design- 
ers are, in most cases, retained on 
a yearly consultant basis and manu- 
facturers have learned that the best 
long range results follow the close, 
co-ordinated and harmonious work- 
ings of the designer, the research 
and production departments. 
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Old Engineering Tables 


Issued in New Edition 


@ Barlow’s Tables, third edition; 
cloth, 208 pages, 5% x 8% inches; 
published by Chemical Publishing 
Co. of New York Inc.; supplied by 
STEEL, Cleveland, for $3; in Europe 
by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Cax- 
ton House, Westminster, London, 
S. W.1. 

This is a compilation of squares, 
cubes, square roots, cube roots, re- 
ciprocals and other figures of value 
to engineers. It was published first 
in 1814 by Peter Barlow, of the Roy- 
al Military Academy at Woolwich, 
Eng. 

A second edition was published 
in 1840 and the sterotype plates of 
this were used in all subsequent 
editions until the present third edi- 
tion was reset in modern type. 
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Continue To Improve 


Better Outlook In 


Auto Industry Is 
Bright Spot 


@ FURTHER moderate gains have appeared in steel 
demand. Improvement is small in all cases and suf- 
ficient to lift steelmaking the past week only 1 point 
to 37 per cent, but buying is well diversified, and op- 
erations have increased in most districts. 

Subsequent recovery the next month or two will be 
gradual at best, it is believed, with the automotive 
industry counted on to lead the way to better steel 
bookings later this quarter. A few purchases of fiat- 
rolled material have been made for early runs on new 
automobile models, and there are prospects of addi- 
tional purchases within the next two weeks. 

Resumption of heavy shipments to motur car plants 
necessarily awaits completion of the change to new 
models, but the outlook for the balance of the year 
has brightened considerably. Restricted assemblies 
the past several months and a moderate revival in new 
car buying lately will permit dealer stocks to be re- 
duced materially the next few weeks and place the in- 
dustry in a favorable position to start the 1939 model 
season. 


Automobile assemblies last week continued to de- 
cline seasonally, the total of 30,390 units comparing 
with 32,070 the week before. General Motors reduced 
output from 13,415 units to 11,800; Chrysler slipped 
from 2750 to 770; while Ford increased from 12,500 
to 12,800. Production by all other makers rose from 
3405 to 5020. 

The Ford steel plant is scheduled to resume Aug. 8. 
Ingot production at Detroit last week rose 9 points 
to 38 per cent, contributing to the gain which pushed 
the national steelmaking rate to 37 per cent, highest 
since last November. Other districts to increase op- 
erations include Pittsburgh, up 2 points to 29 per cent; 
Chicago, up 3.5 points to 37.5 per cent; Youngstown, 
up 3 points to 38 per cent; Buffalo, up 4.5 points to 
39.5 per cent; Birmingham, up 3 points to 53 per cent; 
St. Louis, up 6 points to 24.5 per cent. Production was 
unchanged at 50 per cent at Cincinnati and 28 per 
cent in eastern Pennsylvania. Wheeling dropped 5 
points to 46 per cent, Cleveland was off 3 points to 
23 per cent and New England slipped 2 points to 38 
per cent. 

Since recent price reductions, steel consumers in gen- 
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SHIPMENTS - 


eral have not been disposed to order far beyond early 
needs, except in the case of pig iron, but with more 
confidence created in the stability of new quotations, 
there is less tendency to restrict purchases unduly. 

The unfavorable immediate outlook for satisfactory 
earnings in the steel industry leads to the supposition 
that in the event producers are unable to reduce labor 
costs or to increase their business sufficiently to elimi- 
nate present losses, that prices subsequently may be 
advanced. Anticipating ample protection in the event 
of the latter development, however, steel buyers are 
satisfied to adjust current purchases to actual require- 
ments. 

Further equalization of finished steel prices at Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago has resulted in a reduction of 10 
cents, to $5.35 per box, in the Gary tin plate base. 
This figure prevails, as heretofore, at Pittsburgh, and 
the trade is not inclined to look for a revision until 
the expiration of present contracts, Sept. 30. Tin mill 
black sheets have been reduced $3 a ton at Pittsburgh 
and $5 at Gary to 3.15c at both points. This wipes 
out the former differential of $2 a ton between these 
two bases. 

Scrap continues in a bull market. Price 
advances at most centers last week boosted the com- 
posite 58 cents a ton to $14.08, new high since last 
October. 

Activity in heavy construction work derives much 
support from public projects. Outstanding among re- 
cent steel purchases is 4000 tons of reinforcing bars 
for the Grand Coulee dam. Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp. Ltd. has been awarded contract for building of 
four cargo vessels, requiring 16,000 tons of hull steel, 
for American Export Lines. 


strong 


Pig iron users have contracted rather extensively 
for this quarter, and while shipments increased mod- 
erately in July, consumption has yet to measure up 
to the volume indicated by orders of recent weeks. 


The finished steel price composite was unchanged 
last week at $57.20. 
the iron and steel composite 12 cents to $36.42. 


Scrap’s further advance raised 






Up moderately ; 


July 30 

$36.43 
57.20 
14.08 


iron and steel 
Finished Steel 
Steelworks Scrap. . 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET 


July 23 July 16 

$36.30 $36.27 
57.20 97.20 
13.50 13.08 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
June, 1938 April, 1938 
$38.41 $38.61 
61.55 61.70 

10.89 12.30 


AVERAGES 





One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
July, 1937 July, 1933 
$40.03 $29.67 
61.70 47.20 
18.51 10.66 


{fron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at represen.ative centers. 


not strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh .... 
Steel bars, Chicago oe 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 

Shapes, Philadelphia 

Shapes, Chicago 

Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago 7: : 
Sheets, hot rolled, Pittsburgh.... 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh. 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot rolled, Gary 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Gary...... 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 

Wire rods, No. 5 to 8,-inch, Pitts. 


STEEL, IRON, 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 


Pittsburgh, Gary 2.15¢ 
Chicago, delivered 2.18¢c 
Cleveland 2.15¢c 
Detroit, del 2.25¢c 
Buffalo , ie a 2.15¢c 
Sparrows Point, Md. 2.15¢ 
New York, del. 2.39c¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.32c 
Granite City, Il. 2.25C 
Middletown 2.15¢c 
Youngstown 2.15¢ 
Birmingham 2.15¢ 
Pacific Coast points 2.65¢ 
Cold Rolled 
Pittsburgh, Gary 3.20¢ 
“‘hicago, delivered 3.23c¢ 
Buffalo 3.20c 
Cleveland 3.20c 
Detroit, delivered 3.30c 
Philadelphia, del. 3.52¢ 
New York, del. 3.54c 
Granite City, Ill. 3.30¢c 


3.20c 
3.20¢ 


Middletown 
Youngstown 


Pacific Coast points .... 3.80c 
Galvanized No. 24 
Pittsburgh, Gary 3.50¢ 
Chicago, delivered . 3.53¢c 
Buffalo 3.50¢ 
Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50¢c 
Philadelphia, del. ~eee BIC 
New York, delivered .... 3.74¢c 
Birmingham as 3.50¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 3.60c 


Middletown 3.50c 
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Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 


July 30, June April July ° July 30 
1938 1938 1938 1987 Pig Iron 1988 "1008 1088 1987 
2.25¢ 2.45c 2.45¢c 2.45¢c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ..... $21.34 $25.34 $25.30 $25.26 
2.25 2.40 2.50 2.50 EC sae loa ae 23.50 23.50 23.50 
2.57 2.47 2.765 2.74 Basic, eastern, del., Philadelphia 21.34 24.69 25.34 25.26 
2.15 235 235 2.35 No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh..... 21.21 25.21 “252i “221 
2.10 2.25 2.25 2.25 No. 2 foundry, Chicago........ 20.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
2.215 2.403 2.465 2.455 Southern No. 2, Birmingham. . 16.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
2.10 2.25 280 2.80 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 19.89 23.89 23.89 23.69 
2.10 225 2:35 235 No. 2X eastern, del. Philadelphia 22.215 25.4635 26.215 26.135 
2.15 2.445 2.445 2.435 Malleable Valley ............. 20.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
2.10 235 230 220 Malleable, Chicago ........... 20.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
2.15 2.40 2.40 2.40 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 28.34 30.34 30.34 30.04 
3.20 3.45 3.45 3.55 Gray forge, del Pittsburgh .... 20.17 24.17 24.17 24.17 
3.50 3.75 3.80 3.80 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 97.77 107.77 107.77 107.29 
2.15 2.40 2.50 2.50 
3.20 3.55 3.25 3.25 
3.50 3.80 3.90 3.90 Scrap 
2.60 2.90 2.90 2.90 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $15.25 $11.40 $12.70 $19.40 
$5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa.. 12.75 9.875 11.55 16.55 
2.45 275 2.75 2.75 Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 13.25 10.25 11.45 17.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 17.75 14.90 15.25 20.30 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 15.75 13.50 13.75 20.20 
$34.00 $37.00 $37.00 $37.00 Coke 
34.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens.... $3.75 . $3.90 $4.25 $4.50 
34.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... 5.00 5.05 5.25 5.30 
43.00 47.00 47.00 47.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 
RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 
Youngstown is 3.50c Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Birmingham 2.10c 
Pacific Coast points.... 4.00c Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 St. Louis, del........... 2.34e 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 Pacific Coast points.... 2.70¢e 


Tin Mill Black No. 29 


Pittsburgh 3.15¢c 
Gary 5 ; 3.15¢ 
Granite City, Il. 3.25¢ 


Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 
Pittsburgh, Gary 3.95¢ 


Pacific Coast 4.65¢c 
Enameling Sheets 

No.10 No. 20 
Pittsburgh 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
oS 2.75¢c 3.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45¢ 
Youngstown 2.75¢c 3.35¢ 
Cleveland 2.75¢c 3.35¢ 
Middletown 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
*acific Coast ... 3.35¢c 3.95¢e 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 


Chrome-Nickel 
No. 302 No. 304 
ROR > 24.00 25.00 
eer: 27.00 29.00 
Sheets 34.00 36.00 
Hot etrip........ 21.50 23.50 
ee 28.00 30.00 
Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. No. 

410 430 442 446 

Bars .18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 
Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 


Steel Plate 


a ul eer 2.10c 
mew York, del. ........ 2.29¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.15¢ 
Boston, delivered ....... 2.42¢c 
Buffalo, delivered 2.33c 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10c 
OO Ee eer ree 2.10¢c 
SPUR EEAMMIOAREAEID © 5 5 50 0-00 nie 2.10c 
Coatesville, base ....... 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, base.... 2.10c 
Claymont, DOL. .scwccces 2.10c 
be a rae 2.10c 
CRUE MRO ck. Gale's bes a8 did’ 2.45c 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.60c 
Steel Floor Plates 

Pe” S hackasucaeewhia 3.35¢ 
COL | era 3.70c 
Pacific Coast ports 3.95c 
PRMD tise own oceans 3.35¢ 
Standard Shapes 

PRASDUTER .6..6ssw sence 2.10¢c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.21%c 
New York, del. ......... 227%e 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢c 
TOOTHIENOM 2. ci ceccccces 2.10c 
SURUMENNIEIE CA Sipinhars 10.4 6idks 0 2.10c 
Cleveland, del. .......0+ 2.30c 
SEUEURES.. shih a 5 pie o.6'o © 80 2.10¢ 
EE TEE Gasicseue ics 2.45¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Tin plate, coke (base 

box) Pittsburgh, Gary $5.35 

Soren CY 6 ae se 5.45 
Mfg. terne plate, 

Pittsburgh, Gary...... 4.65c 

Granite CIY ....0..> 4.75¢ 
Bars 

Soft Steel 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
PIUTADUTER oo sw ewcesess 2.25¢ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.25¢ 
CREE 0s ski's Kix dk 8's oa eres 2.35¢c 
BITMINENAM «6.260505 65% 2.25c 
CAOURIAUG.. cies ives creas 2.25¢ 
EENEEIO: diccacecesectccs “ene 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.57¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.62¢c 
Mew SOTK, Gel. <ccceies 2.59¢ 
i ee 2.60c 
Pacific Coast points .... 2.85c 
Rail Steel 
To Manufacturing Trade 
ths iyo: aa i 2.10c 
Chteago or Gary ....... 2.10c 
Detroit,,:delivered ...... 2.20c 
oe) eee Si. ae 2.10c 
STEEL 














rare rr ore ee 2.10c 
oh  i—_ 2.10c 
REE, OLED wisaciencsces meee 
Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ....... 2.15¢ 
NO os 55 sao se bie vers 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia ........... 2.47¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined. ..3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


OUT, «ais sac vassn ee 2.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., re 

Sparrows Pt. 2.05c 
Detroit, delivered... 2.15¢ 
SRNR (ave %10.0%65'5 bis, s0 0 2.40¢ 
Pacific eoast ports, f.0.b. 

DER OCS ooh nss insets 2.50¢ 


Philadelphia, del. 2.22c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 

Pittsburgh, yary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young.... 1.90c 
Detroit, delivered....... 2.00¢c 
CPUIRE OGRE, ws dia'e 6 as 0% 2.25¢ 
Pacific Coast .... . Base 
Wire Products 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 


keg in carloads 
$2.45 
$2.45 


per 100 Ib. 

Standard wire nails .... 

Cement coated nails .... 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples 


Galv. fence staples ..... 3.40c 
Barbed wire, galv. ..... 3.20c 
Annealed fence wire.... 2.95c 
Galv. fence wire........ 3.35¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

C..1.; COUUAN): . cess 67.00 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column)... 56.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 


Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ........ 2.65¢c 
Spring wire ...... 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut nails, C. L. Pitts. 
(10% disc. on allextras) $3.60 
Cold-Finished Bars 
Carbon Alloy 
Pittsburgh . 2.70¢ 3.40¢ 
Chicago 2.70¢ 3.40¢ 
Gary, Ind. . 2.70¢ 3.40¢ 
Ot | a 2.400 *3.50c 
Cleveland 2.70¢ 3.40¢ 
ote) ae 2.70¢ 3.40¢c 
*Delivered. 
Alloy Bars (Hot) 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ....... 2.80c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.90c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff 
BOO. 655% 0.35 re 0.70 
ss wise’ 0.75 a 1.35 
OO ..5 ss ce 1.55 Oe 5a5 3.80 
OO... sss aie ee 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo........ 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
SEM RE a idiee © Sia e656 <2 1.10 
a0 O.90-1.20 CE. weve ses 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats....... 0.15 
a SI ee a aa 1.20 
Gre Boring HAUS. 63005 04s 0.85 
CeO WE ok ns a icte ds See 1.50 
RO VN. ocd ise ee ws as 0.85 
Ga00 spring flats ......5... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Piling 


So || 2.40c 
Chicago, Buffalo 2.40c 
Ge DOING 4 og Secs See 2.75c 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 25 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}%-in. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town Birmingham 2.15¢ 
DOtrOr. Gl. i. cnscscss 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.47¢ 
New York, del. ...... 2.51¢ 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago . 2.25c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.95c 
yO, SE rer rae 3.05¢c 
Detroit, del. 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass. 3.15¢ 
Cleve. 
Carbon Pitts. 
0.26—0.50 2.95¢ 
0.51—0.75 .. 4.30c 
0.76—1.00 6.15¢ 
Over 1.00 ‘ 8.35c 
Worcester, Mass., $4 higher. 


Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 3.10c 


Detroit, del. .. ivevan. “Ree 
Worcester, Mass. 3.50c 
Lamp stock up 10 cents. 
Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $42.50 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 Ibs. .32.50-35.50 
Light rails. billet oual.., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
Angle bars, billet, mills 2.80c 
Do., axle steel 2.35c 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... $.15¢ 
Track bolts, base .. 4.35¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
CHGOs Tes 6 oxonece LSC 
Tie plates, base ........ $46.00 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
°0 lbs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% up; 
full containers additional 10%. 


Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller ..65-5-5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in. 60-10-5 off 
Do. 1% and larger 60-5-5 off 
Tire DONE s 6. ss SOO O28 
Stove Bolts 
packages with nuts at- 
tached 70-5 off; in packages 
with nuts separate 70-10-5 
off; in bulk 80-5 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 
Step bolts .50-10-5 
Elevator bolts ....50-10-i 
Plow Bolts 


In 


on on 


All sizes 


% -in. 
60-10-5 


Semifinished hex.; 
and smaller 
Do., to l-inch . .60-5-5 
Do., over 1-inch .60-5 

Hexagon Cap Screws 

i bt .50-10-5 off 

Upset, 1-in. smaller . .70-5-5-off 

Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 80-5-5 off 
Headless set screws ...75-5 off 


Rivets, Washers 


Structural, Pittsburgh, 
CUBVGIBME © ..n.ccccew ses 3.40c 
Structural, Chicago 3.40c 
rx-inch and_— smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve... .65-10 off 


Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila. to jobbers 


and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 
Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 
count on any extras $3.90 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras $4.05 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 


Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., Z points 
less. Chicago, del. 2% less 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk Galv. 
Wc cva adorn ace ad Oe oe 
34 4 66 58 
1—3 ; : 68% 60% 
Iron 
% 30 
1—1% 34 9 
1% 38 21% 
2 re ; 37} 2 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
| 61 52% 
2%—3 64 55% 
31%4—G 66 57% 
7 and 8... 65 55% 
9 and 10 64% 55 
11 and 12 63% 54 
Iron 
2 30 ¥ 15 
2% 3% 31% 17 ¥ 
4 33% 21 
aut oo 32} 20 
9—12 bi eK 28 ¥ 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld........ 67% 
2, lap weld 60 
2% to 3, lap weld....... 63 
3% to 6, lap weld 65 
7 and 8, lap weld.. 64 
10-inch lap weld.. 63 2 
12-inch, lap weld....... 624 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 
% butt weld ..... 25 7 
1 and1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld 33 15% 
2 butt weld ...... 32% 15 
1% lap weld ..... 23% 7 
2 lap weld ..... 25% 9 
2% to 3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld ..... 28% 15 
4% to 8 lap weld. 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld .. 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage’ Steel Iron 
1%” O. D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
2S" OC: D 13 11.06 22.93 
2 ©. Dd. 13 12.38 19.35 
2%” O. D. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%” O.D. iz 15.16 ; 
2%” O. D. 12 16.58 26.57 
ana” ©. D 12 17.54 29.00 
ad oO. 2. 2 18.35 31.36 
3%” O. D 11 23.15 39.81 
_ ©: BD. 10 28.66 49.90 
5” O. D. 9 44,25 73.93 
6 Oo. D gi 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
ag ©. BD. 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1! QO, BD. 13 9.26 10.67 
1% ©. Dd. 13 10.23 11.79 
1%” O.D 13 11.64 13.42 
ag O. D 13 13.04 15.03 
au G DD 13 14.54 16.76 
2%” O.D 12 16.01 18.45 


2%” O. D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%” O. D. 2 18.59 21.42 
3’ ©. ED. 2 19.50 22.48 
on” © DD. 11 24.62 28.37 
4 oO. D., 10 30.54 35.20 
4%” O. D. 10 37.35 43.04 
9 C.D, 9 46.87 54.01 
6” hs as 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in., & over, Birm..$42.00-43.00 
4-in., Birmingham 15.00-46.00 
4-in., Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 50.80-51.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 46.00 

Do., 4-in. 49.00 


Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Buffalo, Young 

Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered. 36.00 


shter gic Quality Billets 


6 x o 9 x 9-in., base 
Pitts., RA dd Buffalo 40.00 
Duluth 42.00 

Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young.., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago 34.00 
Detroit, delivered. 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
3irmingham No. 5 to 
inch inel 13.00 
Do., over to 47-in. incl. 48.00 
Worcester up $2; Galveston 
up $6; Pacific Coast up $9. 
Skeip 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff... 


Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur.... $3.75 
Sonnellsville, fdry... 4.75- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry.... 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry... 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur. 4.50- 4.75 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 10.88-11.35 


Chi., ov., outside del. 9.75 
Chicago, del 10.50 
Milwaukee, ovens 10.50 
New England, del 12.50 
St. Louis, del 11.00-11.59 
Birmingham, ovens 7.00 
Indianapolis, del 10.00 
Cincinnati, del. 9.75 
Cleveland, del. 10.30 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. 10.25 
Philadelphia, del 10.65 
Coke By-Products 
Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 16.00c 
Toluol, two degree. 22.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 26.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 26.00¢ 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 16 25c 
Do. (450 Ibs.) P 5.25e 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers. 6.75¢c 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. oven or nort 
Sulphate of ammonia $26.50 
67 
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: No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Pig Iron Fdry. able Basic mer 

: St. Louis, northern ...... .. 21.55 20.55 20.05 

_ Delivered prices include Switching charges only as noted. St. Louis from Birmingham _+20.12 ee 19.82 Me: 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil ; 25¢ diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Paul from Duluth ...... 22.08 22.08 22 58 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. +Over 0.70 phos. 

No.2 Malle- Besse- Low Phos. 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
; ag , : é : 

Bethlehem, Pa. $21.00 $21.50 $20.50 $22.00 ar aes MAESAES and ee $26.63. 

Birdsboro, Pa, 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 Valley furnace PSA) eae. $19.50 Lake Superior fur.. pretao $25.00 

Birmingham, Ala.t 16.38 ; 15.38 21.00 : , A: 

‘ i i MS ae | 19.50 do., del. Chicago . 28.34 

Buffalo 20.00 20.50 19.00 21.00 Lvles. Te 2 

Chicago 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 syles, Tenn ............ 23.50 

Cleveland 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 Silvery? ” 

Detroit ; 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 Jackson county, ©. base: 6-6.50 per cent $24.50; 6.51-7—$25.00; 

Duluth . 20.50 20.50 ... 21.00 7-7.50—$25.50; —7.51-8—$26.00; 8-8.50—$26.50; 8.51-9—$27.00; 

Erie, Pa. . 20.00 20.50 19.50 21.00 9-9.50—$27.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 

Everett, Mass . 81.75 22.25 21.25 22.75 Bessemer Ferrosilicont 

Granite City, Il. . 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 

Hamilton, O. 20.00 20.00 19.50 : plus $1 a ton. 

Neville Island, Pa 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 

Provo, Utah 18.00 ROA ksi Sea ey! is quoted with freight allowed. 

Sharpsville, Pa. 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 

Sparrow’s Point, Md. 21.00 co, Ne” ee $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 

Swedeland, Pa. . 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 

Toledo, O. os weuue 20.00 19.50 20.50 R f M it 

Youngstown, O. . 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 etr i agnesite 

actories Imported dead - burned 

tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices grains, net ton f.0o.b. 
or higher Fire Clay Brick Chester, Pa., and Bal- 

4 timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
oa Quality - 40.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: we 8 Ee Bian 60.80 ae ‘oot ea. : 

. . evel 2 39 20.89 21.89 First Qualit 0., 1.0.0. ’ 
Akron, O., from Cleveland : 21.39 21.3 20.8 Pa., Ill, Mae _ Ke. nee San. nt hn. tox., 2 
Baltimore from Birmingham 21.78 20.66 » i 4750 rly 26.00 
Boston from Birmingham ....... 21.87 ..... ...-. -.... Alabama, Georgia ...... . e » DAES ........ ’ 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 22.25 22.75 21.75 ° 23.25 New Jersey ............ 52.50 Quickset magnesite 
Boston from Buffalo 2325 22.75 21.75 238.25 Second ed grains, f.0.b. Chewe- 

— . 9 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo.. 42.75 lah, Wash., net ton, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 23.50 24.00 whl ee ‘ ‘ 

Canton, ©., from Cleveland 21.39 21.39 20.89 21.89 Georgia, Alabama ...... 34.200 bulk ..............-. 22.00 

a4 wpe. we oo ‘ a sah DO aa oT Te oon INOW JOTSCY 2 .cccscccsvc 49.00 Basic Brick 

Chicago from Birmingham . $20.22 ss pais . 

. . ‘ fr Hi: It Oo 20 44 21 11 20 78 hio Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 

Cine innati rom aml on, O. - £0.44 41. 2 48 First quality ........... 39.90 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 

Cincinnati from Birmingham 20.06 19.06 : : 

inaa : see ? ; 9 26) Intermediate 96.10 Chrome brick .......... $47.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 20.32 canis 19.82 inaks 
‘ 9 Second quality ......... 31.35 Chem. bonded chrome... 47.00 

Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 21.94 21.94 21.44 21.44 ? SMaenesite brick 67.00 

Milwaukee from Chicago 21.10 21.10 20.60 21.10 Malleable Bung Brick Chem ieaaiheel magnesite 57.00 

Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, All bases Pena ica aarels $56.05 * ; , 

Toledo or Detroit 23.19 23.19 2269 23.69 Silica Brick Fluorspar, 85-5 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 22.15 ; Pennsylvania .......... $47.50 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem 22.53 23.03 ; Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 56.05 Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Birmingham.. 21.46 .... 20.96 Birmingham, Ala. ...... 47.50 paid, tide, net ton $23.50-24.00 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 21.84 22.34 21.34 Ladle Brick Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIl., 
Pittsburgh district from Neville if Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Island eT .. | and $1.24 freight. ye eee ee $28.00 all rail $20, barge .... $22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit . 22.45 22.45 21.95 21.95 Wire cut . $26.00 No. 2 lump ......... 22.00-23.00 
a 
Ferroalloy Prices 

Ferromanganese, 78-82%, lb. del. carlots ........ 10.50ec Technical molybdenum Chromium Metal, 98% cr., 

tidewater, duty pd. $92.50 oO og po ae 11.25¢ trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- 0.50 carbon max., con- 
Do., del, Pittsburgh 97.77 less-ton lots ..... 11.50¢ lybdenum, lb. molyb. tract, lb. con. chrome.. oe 

37-72% oO, = eont., £0.0. mill ....... O80 REE. Sarre seer ne j 
Splegeleisen, 19-21% dom. Or°TS% cartokds, 3% car 88% chrome, contract... 79.00¢ 
: 5 bon, per lb. contained Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- 
Palmerton, Pa., spot 8.00 ° Pk Eh cdeosnareas 84.00c 
De. New Orleans .... 28.00 eee 16.50c 18%, ti., 6-8% carb., 4 

Do. 26-28%. Palmer- Do., ton lots ......... 17.25¢ carlots, contr., net ton.$142.50 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
aaa * 33.00 0» less-ton lots ..... 17.50c |e Se Saeeeereneaaee 145.00 contract, Ib............ 14.50c 
ee re Pee el nthe ’ Car- Ton Less Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 Do, 2% ............. 13.00¢ 

Ferrosilicon, 50% freight loads lots ton Do, spot, ton lots.... 150.00 Spot %c higher 

allowed, c.l. ...» 69.50 90 carb... 16.50c 17.25¢c 17.50c 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, Silicon Briquets, contract, 

Do., ton lot 80.50 1% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.50c carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 carloads, freight al- 

Do., 75 per cent . 126.00 0.10% carb. 18.50c 19.25¢ 19.50c Jy, eee ere 160.00 lowed, ton .. ..... $69.50 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.50¢ a9 poser greece lots. — Carload, spot 74.50 

0, : Beas i 

Silicoman., 2% carbon.. 97.75 Spot %c higher pes P ar Less-ton lots, Ib. ...... 3.75¢ 

2% carbon 102.75 1%, 112.7 ; SEeae, COMERSL CArecns, Manganese Briquets, con- 

Contract ton price $11 FerremelySGenum, & f.o.b, Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50¢ tract carloads, freight 

: ns 65% molyb. cont., f.o.b. Do, ton lots 8.00c 

higher; spot $5 over mill, 1b. 0.95 dg cts tte Og : mllowed iD... ....6..52+. 4.75¢ 
contract. pits y Do, less-ton lots..... 850¢ Ton lots ............. 5.25¢ 
ele i Calcium molybdate, 1b. Spot %c Ib. higher Less-ton lots ........ 5.50 

Ferrotungsten. stand. ry o-1.65  MOolyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 Chromium Briquets, con- Spot %c higher 

con. del. cars ... .60-1.00 ; tract carloads, freight Siecentien Alloy, 12-15%, 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to Ferrotitanium, 40%, Ib. allowed, Ib. .......... 7.25¢ carloads, gross ton.... $97.50 

%, Ib., cont. ...... 2.79-2.80 con. ti, ton lots........ $1.23 Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50¢ po, spot ............ 102.50 

seein 5 ? Do, less-ton lots ..... 1.25 eS eS ea 8.00c 34.40%, contract, car- 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 20-25% carbon, 0.10 max., Do, less-ton lots 8.50¢ loads. lb. alloy. ei 14.00¢ 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, ton lots, Sots EOE 1.35 t Metal P d Do ton lots Tea ae 15.00¢ 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Do, less-ton lots ... 1.49 Tungsten Metal Powder, : 5 1 16.00 
unitage, 58.50; electro- Spot 5c higher according to grade, spot ee as 
lytic, per ten, ¢. 1. 23 shipment, 200-lb. drum Spot %c higher 
26%  f.0.b. Monsanto, Ferrocolumbium, 50-55%, lots, Ib. ... ---+++ $2.40 Molybdenum Powder, 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 contract, Ib. con. col., Do, smaller lots. are ee 2.50 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa., 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls.... $2.25 Vanadium Pentoxide, con- BOU10, MOGS: 1D; . s,s. $2.60 

Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Do, less-ton lots ...... 2.30 tract, lb. contained... $1.10 Do, 100-200 Ib. lots.. 2.75 

mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Spot is 10c higher Ee ORIG. Ase sis 5a a 1.15 Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
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—The Market Week— 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pownd, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 





Plates Struc- —— Sheets - 
Soft %-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 
Boston Eee Cree eee eee 4.21 5.21 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.86 1.93 76 
New York (Metropolitan)... 3.94 4.11 4.11 3.76 3.75 556 3.73 30 he 
Philadelphia ............. . 3.85 3.85 4.35 3.65 3.65 5.25 3.65 . 150 
Baltimore ........ 3.80 3.95 4.35 3.65 3.65 5.00 3.70 05 1.30 
ortoik, Va. ....<. 4.00 4.15 4.55 3.85 3.85 5.20 3.90 180 10 
Buffalo eA NEES A eee 3.60 3.97 3.97 3.77 3.55 9.40 3.50 4.40 
Pittsburgh 3.60 3.75 BS Be £9) 3.55 Se 5.15 3.50 185 
Cleveland 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.73 5.33 3.50 4.70 4.68 
Detroit 3.68 3.83 3.83 3.75 3.80 5.42 3.58 165 474 
| an ne ee 3.85 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.83 5.43 75 4.78 
Chicago 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 1.45 150 
Minneapolis ..............-. 3.85 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.75 5.10 4.75 
MRIIQUAMIECO 5 oc. o's ike be ews re 3.73 3.88 3.88 3.68 3.68 5.28 3 63 4 58 vi 
‘ led ‘ < 7 ige o per , 4 
©... 5 Sous vnwnses 3.87 4.02 4.02 3.82 3.82 5.42 3.7 72 77 
eee Cr... oo. es seco s OS 4.40 4.40 4.10 4.10 5.70 4.10 4.75 
Memphis ... 4.01 4.16 4.16 3.96 3.96 5.71 3.91 % 
Chattanooga 3.90 4.05 4.05 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.80 sao 
Tulsa, Okla. . 4.64 4.79 4.79 4.59 4.59 6.19 4.54 Pe 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.45 3.45 5.83 3.40 ‘7 
PR SRE cic eee cede’ 4.10 4.65 4.65 4.00 4.00 5.95 4.25 = 5 
a | mer 5.85 6.25 4.05 1.05 5.65 4.20 = O65 
Seattle ........::. 4.30 4.50 5.85 4.15 4.15 5.90 4.30 5 60 
Portland, Oreg. ............ 4.30 4.70 6.10 4.15 4.15 5.90 4.30 650 s OR 
Los Angeles ......... 4.00 4.50 6.35 4.00 4.00 6.20 4.20 6.30 5.05 
San Francisco .......... 4.05 4.45 6.00 3.95 3.95 5.45 4.10 6.40 5 95 
Cold Cold -———SAE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——__— ll Ai Tene 
Rolled Finished 1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Cold Drawn Bars 
Strip Bars 1050 — Series Series Series 2300 3100 
Boston 3.61 4.43 4.28 7.65 6.25 6.00 8.05 873 7.33 
New York . 3.66 4.39 4.14 7.50 6.10 5.85 9.25 8.69 7:29 
Philadelphia ree ee 3.66 aan 7.46 6.06 5.81 8.71 
BATAMONE. 5. cee wseeees eae 4.3 ‘ 
Norfolk, Va ‘ 4.60 
Buffalo ......... 3.57 4.05 3.80 7.25 5.85 5.60 865 8.95 aon 
Pittsburgh a 3.95 3.80 7.35 5.95 5.60 7.75 R35 6 Os 
eo aca ae a 4.05 3.70 7.45 6.05 6.05 7.85 8.25 6.85 
Detroit 3.55 4.10 3.83 7.57 6.17 5.92 7 29 855 715 
Cincinnati 3.60 4.30 3.90 7.59 6.19 5.94 8.99 g an 7 an 
Chicago 3.65 4.05 3.80 7.25 5.85 5.60 7.76 8.25 6.85 
Minneapolis os 4.58 4.00 7.60 6.20 8.73 9.28 8.88 7.48 
Milwaukee a 4.18 3.93 7.48 6.08 5.83 7.88 8.48 7.08 
a "eee 3.76 4.32 4.07 7.62 6.22 5.97 8:02 eo bon 
Oe eee 4.46 4.85 
Memphis .... 4.61 
oa 4.90 
Tulsa, Okla. .. 5.09 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... re 4.98 
New Orleans 5.00 5.10 
Seattle oo end 5.60 5.65 ‘ 7.80 7.65 8.45 
Portland, Oreg. tees 5.60 6.10 9.00 8.00 7.85 8.70 
Los Angeles Ciara 4.45 6.60 4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 10.40 9.55 
San Francisco ........ 9.30 6.55 5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 10.65 9.80 
CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, July 28 
Export Prices f. o. b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radio Last Reported 
Continental Channel or Frencl 3 Reich 
North Sea ports, ry a F 
gross tons - francs r Mark 
British > **Quoted in Fdy. pigiron, Si. 2.5. $26.81 I O(a) Sle ) IS $14 440 63 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds : : nhs Sian 14 60 00 P 
U. K. ports dollars at sterling Basic bese. pig iron. . * r ated —a 
£sd_ current value sd Furnace coke.. 8 1100 Of 20 215 19 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00Si... $27.06 5100 $15.35 1180 Billets. ...... ips pis ae OM ne on 6. 50 
Basic bessemer........ «-- Pee 17.99 a Standard rails... 2.23¢ 10 2 ¢ 1.50c 1,150 x 1,37 132 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 31.98 6 10 0* oh Merchant bars.... 2.68c 12 40 1.40c 1,080 l 1,100 110 
Billets............... $38.75 7176 $34.36 $ 50 Structural shapes.... 2.43c 11 0 ¢ 1.37e 1,0 Le 1,100 107 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.. 55.47 Il 5 € 41.43 ee 5 Plates, $}4-in. or 5 
St ae 2.58c 11 14 34 1,350 O¢ ] 12 
Standard rails........ $49.82 10 26 $46.48 5150 ae =_ 7. 42 46 ) ; ena 
Merchant bars........ 2.42c 11 00 1.93< 5 SO Sheets, black... : te 15.15 | Z. 1,600 3¢ 144} 
Structural shapes...... 2.34c 10 12 6 1.78c 4176 Sheets, galv., corr., 24 = i 
Flates, [36in. or 5 mm. 2.54c 11 11 3 2. 24¢ 6 26 ga. or 0.5 mm.... +.07c 18 10 0 2,250 t.13c 2 
ects, black, 24 gage ae $.29c 19 10 0 2.16c 1,660 ) 48 650 
or 0.5 mm.. iene 2.86c 13 00 2.69% haa 6 ea ites seh Oa 1 85c 1219 OF «1.$7e 1.210 L ; | ( : 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga.,corr. 3.69c 16 15 0 3.20 8150 § and strips... 2 2 21 5 1.30 1 
Bands and strips...... 2.92c 13 50 Olc 5100 *Basic. {British ship-plates. Cont tal ige §24 ga. tl to31 price 
Plain wire, base...... 4.29c 19 10 0 2.24c to 2.66c 6 26to7 50 Writ fh enseaicte ate inp bikie Gneindicacth aeanl’ Cantinent nenalte tor ben ee 
Galvanized wire, base. . 5.lle 23 5 0 2.87c to 2.97 7176to8 26 nprgals-2 a _ ae a 2 x nied ts PARSE RETA SEOEs ontinent usually for basic- r steel. 
Wire nails, base....... 4.07c 18 10 0 2.56c to 2.74c 7 OONto7 100 (a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers. (b) hematite. °Close annealed 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $ 4.98 1 03 .......... Neeaate ics TttRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 
British ferromanganese $102.50 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. **Gold pound sterling a premiun 6.4 per cent over paper sterl 
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Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers, 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


sirmingham, No. 1. 12.00 
308s. dock No, 1 exp. 12.00-12.50 
New Eng. del, No. 1 11.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 13.00-13.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 11.00-11.50 


Chicago, No. 1 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, auto, no 

alloy 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, No. 2 auto 11.00-11.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 11.50-12.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 12.00-12.50 


Cleveland, No. 2 11.00-11.50 
Detroit, No. 1 10.00-10.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 14.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 12.50-13.00 
Federal, Ill. 10.75-11.25 


Granite City, R. R 11.50-12.00 
Granite City, No. 2 9.50-10.00 
Los Angeles, No. 1 11.50-12.00 
Los Angeles, No, 2 10.00-10.50 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp.711.00-11.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 16.00-16.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1. .15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 13.50-14.00 
St. Louis, R. R. 11.00-11.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 10.25-10.75 


San Francisco, No. 1 12.00 
Seattle, No. 1 10.00-12.00 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 8.00 
Valleys, No. 1 13.00-13.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo 10.50-11.00 


11.50-12.00 


Chicago, factory 
10.00-10.50 


Chicago, dealer 
Cleveland 11.50-12.00 
Detroit 10.75-11.25 
EE. Pa., new mat. 14.50 
FE. Pa., old mat, 10.50-11.00 
Los Angeles 12.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh 15.00-15.50 
St. Louis 7.75- 8.25 
Valleys 12.50-13.00 
Cincinnati, del 8.50- 9.00 


BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Cleveland 

Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

Toronto, dealers .. 5.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
Chicago 8.50- 9.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 6.00- 6.50 
Detroit 7.50- 8.00 
3.75- 4.00 


5.75- 6.25 


11.00-11.50 
10.00-10.50 
7.00- 7.50 
11.00-11.50 
13.50-14.00 


6.25- 6.50 


tLos Angeles 
St. Louis 


BUSHELING 

Buffalo, No. 1 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, No, 1 11.50-12.00 
Cincin., No. 1, deal... 6.50- 7.00 
Cincinnati, No, 2 3.00- 3.50 
Cleveland, No, 2 6.00- 6.50 
Detroit, No. 1, new. 8.50- 9.00 
Valleys, new, No. 1. 12.00-12.50 


—The Market Week— 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


except where otherwise stated; ¢ indicates brokers prices 


Eastern Pa. ...... 8.00- 8.50 
Los Angeles ....... 4.00- 4.25 
New York +3.50- 4.00 
Pittsburgh es: 8.50- 9.00 
ee eee 2.75- 3.00 
Toronto, dealers ... 5.00 
Valleys : ... 8.50- 9.00 
SHOVELING TURNINGS 

Buffalo ee TE 8.00- 8.50 
Cleveland ......... 5.00- 5.50 
Chicago put ea ane 7.00- 7.50 
Detroit oe 7.25- 7.75 


Pittsburgh 8.50- 9.00 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS 

For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district .... 1.25 
Buffalo 6.50- 7.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.50- 4.00 
Cleveland 6.00- 6.50 


Eastern Pa. 6.00- 6.50 
Detroit ; ... 6.00- 6.50 
New York. ; .»» 250- 3:00 
Pittsburgh sees eo aO 
Toronto, dealers ... 5.50 
AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district .... +7.50 
PSOE a kx salendss 9.50-10.00 
Chicago, elec. fur... 11.50-12.00 
EOStOrM PA... co vies 10.00-10.50 
St. Louis 8.00- 8.50 
Pe vce wa wae es 6.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham ....... 6.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem... 75.00 
Bos. dist. for mills +6.00 
Buffalo — . 6.50- 7.00 


6.50- 7.00 
3.50- 4.00 
6.00- 6.50 
6.00- 6.50 
10.00-11.00 
*#3.50- 4.00 
3.00- 3.50 


Chicago : 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland : 
Detroit Rie tdunlate 
E. Pa., chemical.... 
New York 

St. Louis 


Toronto, dealers ... 5.50 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago iva “auni tata ap 15.50-16.00 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago ; 14.50-15.00 
St. Louis 13.25-13.75 
SPRINGS 

Buffalo 16.00-16.50 


Chicago, coil 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, leaf , «es 10000-35.50 
Reetern- Pa... ick 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh 17.00-17.50 


St. Louis ......... | 13.75-14.25 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 


Birmingham ....... 14.00 
Buffalo . ‘oc0 +s» eeOOuLtaO 
Chicago (3 ft.) 15.00-15.50 
Chicago (2 ft.) 16.00-16.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 17.50-18.00 
Detroit Pe . 15.00-15.50 
Los Angeles ....... 15.00-17.50 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 13.75-14.25 


FROGS, SWITCHES 


is | | a ee 13.00-13.50 
St. Lows, cut ..... 12.00-12.50 
ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 

ge eas 13.00-13.50 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Cincinnati, dealers.. 5.50- 6.00 
Chicago, net ...... 8.00- 8.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 

LoL a ene 10.00-10.50 
Chicago, met ...... 8.00- 8.50 


6.75- 7.50 
13.00-13.50 


Cincinnati, dealers. . 
Eastern Pa. 


New York ... ; ‘ é : 48.50- 9.00 
Pps EE ik wsiS eee 7.75- 8.00 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham ...... 11.00-11.50 


Boston district +9.50-10.00 
Chicago, No. 1 net... 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 14.50-15.00 
St. Louis, No. 1...... 8.50-9.00 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 11.50-12.00 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr... 14.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston district 46.50- 6.75 


LOS SS SSE asi 11.00-11.50 
oe, re 8.50- 9.00 
le re 8.00- 8.50 
Los Angeles ....... 9.00 
Pittsburgh ........ 13.00-13.50 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 

Buffalo, crops ...... 16.50-17.00 
Cleveland, crops.... 16.00-16.50 
Eastern Pa., crops.. 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, crops 17.00-17.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


46.50 


. 15.50-16.00 


SEER SG 5.6 sisi > alas 15.50-16.00 
SEED) Siok ass 4S be 15.50-16.00 
Eastern Pa. ... 17.00-17.50 


Pitts. (light & hvy.) 14.50-15.00 
NID © <5 hts a eae aan 15.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 


5 feet and over 
Birmingham ....... 16.00-17.00 
TS rn 17.50-18.00 
i 414.00-14.50 
TORSterTn FA. ....2.. 16.00-16.50 
St, GLOWS ...c06005. atee-1500 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham ...... 16.00-17.00 
oi 1 ee 16.50-17.00 
Boston district .... 415.00 
Chicago, net ...... 17.50-18.00 
POMMONTER FA. 6 cic css 21.50-22.50 
eee 16.00-16.50 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 





CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham ...... 14.00-15.00 
Boston dist., iron 710.50 
Buffalo, steel ...... 16.50-17.00 
Chicago, iron ...... 14.00-14.50 


Chicago, rolled steel 15.50-16.00 
Cincin., iron, deal... 14.00-14.50 


Eastern Pa., iron... 16.00-16.50 
Eastern Pa., steel... 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, iron.... 15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, steel.... 16.00-16.50 


12.00-12.50 
13.25-13.75 


st. Louis, iron... .. 
St. Louis, steel. ... 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham ....... 13.00-13.50 
Boston, No. 1 mach.+11.00-11.25 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 10.00-10.50 
N. Eng. del. textile. 13.00-13.50 
Buffalo, cupola ..... 13.50-14.00 
Buffalo, mach, ..... 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, agri. net.. 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, auto net.. 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, railr’d net. 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, mach. net.. 12.50-13.00 
Cincin., mach. deal.. 12.50-13.00 
Cleveland, mach. net 15.00-16.00 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 16.00-16.50 
E. Pa., mixed yard. 14.00-14.50 
Los Angeles, net.... 13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 15.00-15.50 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Seattle 10.00-12.00 
St. Louis, cupola... 9.50-10.00 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 12.75-13.25 
St. Louis, agr. mach. 11.75-12.25 
Toronto, No. 1, 

mach. NEC ....35. 10.50 


HEAVY CAST 


Boston dist. break... 710.25 
New England, del... 10.50-11.00 
Buffalo, break. .... 11.00-11.50 
Cleveland, break. net 13.00-13.50 
Detroit, break. 9.00- 9.50 
Detroit, auto net... 11.00-11.50 
Bastern Pa. ......; 15.50-16.00 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13.50 
New York, break. .+11.00-11.50 
Pittsburgh, break... 13.00-13.50 


STOVE PLATE 


Birmingham ....... 8.00- 8.50 
Boston district +7.50- 8.00 
POUTEMIO. ci ckciacess. 22S 
Chicago, net ...... 9.50-10.00 
Cincinnati, dealers... 7.00- 7.50 
DSTO, Net .....e. 8.50- 9.00 
Mastern Pa. ...<s+- 13.00-13.50 


New York, fdry..... +9.00-10.00 
St. Louis err 7.00- 7.50 
Toronto, dealers, net 7.00 


MALLEABLE 


Birmingham, R. R. 12.50-13.50 
New England, del... 14.00-14.50 
13.50-14.00 











cupetescecte toa ale re . ae 5.00 STEEL RAILS, SCRAP , Chicago (out) 15.00-15.50 muffolo...........<. 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) Boston district ..... 19.50 St. Louis, No. 1 12.50-13.00 Chicago, R. R. 15.00-15.50 
Birmingham 6.00- 7.00 Buffalo icon ~~ RR sieraealtnesguaalmatia “~—S"" Cinein., agri. deal... 11.75-12.25 
Buffalo 6.50- 7.00 Chicago 13.00-13.50 SHAFTING Cleveland, rail ..... 13.25-13.75 
Chicago 6.50- 7.00 Cleveland 15.00-16.00 Boston district .... 714.25 Eastern Pa., R. R... 15.00-15.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 4.00- 4.50 Pittsburgh 16.00-16.50 New York -715.00-15.50 Los Angeles ....... 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland .. 4.75- 5.25 St. Louis ~iivecs ceOOSR BO: Basten: Pas ..casss 19.50 Pittsburgh, rail . 14.50-15.00 
Detroit 6.00- 6.50 Seattle ........... 16.00 St. Louis 17.00-17.50 St. Louis, R. R..... 11.50-12.00 
Eastern Local Ore cL i, a Ve 12.00 Molybdenum ores 
Iron Ore No. Afr. low phos. 13.00 sulphide, per Ib. 


Lake Superier Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer .... $5.25 
Mesabi nonbess. ........ 4.95 
High phosphorus ....... 4.85 
Mesabi bessemer ....... 5.10 
Old range nonbess. ..... 5.10 
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Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 


56.63% con. 9.00-10.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 
58-60% ......nominal 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
Foreign manganifer- 
ous ore, 45.55% 
iron, 6-10% man. 


Swedish low phos... 13.00 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60% 

SS ee ee 12.00 
Tungsten, sh. ton. 

unit, duty pd. nom.$18.00-19.00 
N. F., fdy., 36%.... 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 

gross ton, c.i.f.. .$24.50-25.50 


molybdenum con- 
tained, f.0.b. mill 0.75 


Manganese Ore 
Prices not including duty, cents 
per unit cargo lots. 

Caucasian, 50-52%. . 


Dieta se Sink. ocak nom. 35.00 
so. African,, 50-52% nom. 35.00 
Indian, 50-52%........ Nominal 

STEEL 
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Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 66 


Pittsburgh — Sheet production is 
gaining slowly, output of common 
and full finished material being at 
35 per cent, best since last Novem- 
ber. Initial purchases for 1939 au- 
tomotive models have appeared but 
involve only small lots. Galvanized 
sheet demand continues to expand, 
with production up to 45 per cent. 
Stocking by jobbers in anticipation 
of the fall building trade accounts 
for a large share of recent galvan- 
ized demand, with agricultural buy- 
ing stimulating movement of roofing 
and siding. Prices are steady, ex- 
cept for a $3 reduction on tin mill 
black. This grade was not affected 
by previous revisions. The market 
now is 3.15c, Pittsburgh and Gary. 

Cleveland — An encouraging vol- 
ume of specifications for hot and 
cold-rolled sheets has developed re- 
cently, although individual orders 
remain small. Sellers report July 
bookings were well ahead of June 
anc many anticipate steady improve- 
ment through August. Inventories 
are no longer a barrier and any im- 
provement in operations among con- 
sumers should be immediately re- 
fiected in increased bookings at the 
mills. Buying from automotive 
builders is expected to gain during 
August in preparation for new mod- 
els. 

Chicago While sheet sales have 
failed to increase as rapidly as de- 
mand for heavier steel products, a 
slight upward tendency has ap- 
peared. Automotive buying is scant, 
and no large tonnages are anticipat- 
ed before late August or early Sep- 
tember. 

New York—Sheet sales are gain- 
ing slowly. Some sellers see no im- 
provement, but volume as a whole is 
heavier. Building trades are speci- 
fying more freely; stove makers, en- 
tering a more active season, are or- 
dering enameling stock and _hot- 
rolled sheets at a better rate; while 
miscellaneous consumers have 
stepped up their commitments a 
trifle. Stocks of certain manufac- 
tured products, including refriger- 
ators and washing machines, are re- 
stricting steel purchases for making 
these items. 

Philadelphia— While no additional 
automotive sheet releases are repor- 
ted here, prospects are brighter. 
Automotive parts plants are more 
active on preliminary work for 1939 
models, and some truck work is 
expected to be placed the next 
few days. Stove plants are seasonally 
inactive, but better operations are 
seen for the next 30 days. Radio 
equipment makers also look for in- 
creased production. The Philco plant 
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here still is closed by strike and is 
not expected to reopen, since pro- 
duction is reported to be handled 
elsewhere. Galvanized sheet demand 
is quiet. 

Cincinnati—Sheet bookings con- 
tinue to improve despite lack of ac- 
tive demand from the automotive 
industry. Buying is well diversified, 
reflecting at least partial abandon- 
ment of consumers’ recent policy of 
curtailing inventories and commit- 
ments. Price confusion has been 
cleared, buyers showing confidence 
in stability of current quotations. 

St. Louis Aside from a slight 
pickup in demand for enameling 
and stamping stock, the sheet mar- 
ket here retains the dullness of re- 
cent weeks. Heavier buying is be- 
lieved to be awaiting a more defi- 
nite indication of fall requirements. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Business, es- 
pecially manufacturers’ sheets, is 
distinctly on the upgrade, along 
with some pickup, more or less sus- 
tained, in roofing sheets. July has 
shown a steady though moderate 
trend upward in all classifications of 
sheets. 

San Francisco—Irwin-Hodson Co., 
Portland, Oreg., has been awarded 
the general contract for furnishing 
1939 license plates for the state of 
Oregon, calling for 130 tons of 
sheets. 


Strip 
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Pittsburgh With strip demand 
moderately more active, operations 
of both hot and cold mills have 
moved up to 25 per cent of capacity, 
equal to the rate of last December. 
Automotive buying, while yet to ap- 
pear in any volume, is counted on to 
stimulate the market during com- 
ing weeks. Orders from jobbers 
have tended upward lately. 

Chicago While inventories of 
strip steel consumers generally are 
considered low, present buying still 
is almost entirely for early needs. 
Despite the small volume of buying, 
demand is tending upward gradually. 

New York—While gains in nar- 
row strip sales during July were 
slight, sellers view the outlook opti- 
mistically. Better releases from 
automotive accessory manufacturers 
are expected shortly, while improved 
demand among miscellaneous users 
also is looked for. Specifications 
from the textile industry have been 
slightly heavier lately. 

Buffalo—Strip demand _ still is 
limited despite slight improvement 
in orders since early in July. Better 
business from the automotive indus- 
try is looked for soon. Warehouses 
are ordering cautiously to avoid any 


excess stock accumulations. Mills are 
confining rolling operations to the 
filling of orders on hand, and pro 
duction has gained slightly the past 
few weeks. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Southern mills 
are shipping cotton ties, with ad- 
vent of the new season, although it 
is problematical that the crop this 
season will be up to expectations. 
Nevertheless, the strip mill is fairly 
busy and there are indications of 
some gains in production. 


Plates 
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New York—Awarding of the four 
cargo ships for American Export 
Line Inc., on which bids were opened 
May 17, to Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp. Ltd., disposes of the 16,000 
tons of hull steel involved, about 


two-thirds being plates. Likewise, 
placing of two destroyers’ with 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 


Co. disposes of approximately 
1300 tons of hull steel. Dis- 
position of steel for two similar ves 
sels placed with Bath Iron Works 
remains to be announced. Few other 
developments are outstanding in the 
plate market. Railway demand is 
light and local oil company buyers 
are showing little interest. 


Philadelphia— Plate sales are 
light but considerable tonnage is 


pending, especially for ship _ pro- 
grams now under way. Pennsyl- 
vania railroad is placing preliminary 
tonnages for its locomotive and cat 
building program, previously an 
nounced, with plate requirements 
estimated in the trade as possiblv 
as much as 5000 tons. This figure 
is considered high in some quarters, 
due to heavy inventories at the Al 
toona shops. Miscellaneous plate 
business is a shade better. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Due to recent 
placement by the Southern railroad 
of an order for 20,000 tons of steel 
for approximately 2000 cars to be 
manufactured at Pullman’s Besse- 
mer plant, demand for plates has 
shown a substantial increase over 
the past few days. The Southern 
business is looked upon as an im- 
portant adjunct to the district’s cur- 
rent backlog. 

Seattle Despite absence of 
large projects, fabricators report 
improved demand and _ anticipate 
further gains this fall. Seattle light 
department will ask for bids soon 
on 72-inch steel pipe, trash racks 
and guides for the Ruby dam. 
Eugene, Oreg., will take bids soon 
for a steel storage tank. 

San Francisco Plates are quiet, 
most inquiries and awards calling 
for less than 100 tons. Award is 
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awaited on 2250 tons for welded 
steel conduit linings for the Grand 
Coulce dam. Government engineer 
office, Los Angeles, has taken bids 
on 148 tons for delivery at Glen- 
dale, Calif. Plate bookings to date 
this year of 17,207 tons compare 
with 29,442 tons in the 1937 period. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


16,000 tons, about two-thirds plates, four 
C-3 cargo ships for American Export 
Line Inec., New York, to Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp. Ltd., Quincy, Mass. 

1900 tons, four 139,000-barrel tanks, Hum- 
ble Pipe Line Co., Ingleside, Tex., to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago. 

190 tons, 32-inch pontoon pipe, United 
States engineer, Memphis, Tenn., to 
Treadwell Construction Co., Midland, 
Pa. 

100 tons, water storage tank, Lowell, 
Wash., to Seattle Boiler Works, Seattle. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


225 tons, two 450,000 gallon tanks, Camp 
Devens, Mass.; bids Aug. 2. 

148 tons, United States engineer office, 
Los Angeles; bids in. 

130 tons, sheets, Oregon state license 
plates; general contract to Irwin-Hod- 
son Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Unstated tonnage, 72-inch discharge 
pipes, Ruby dam; bids to Seattle, 
Wash., light department. 

Unstated tonnage, water storage tank, 
Eugene, Oreg.; bids to Stevens & Koon, 
Portland, Wash., engineers. 

Unstated tonnage, penstocks and dis- 
charge pipes, Succor Creek division, 
Owyhee project; bids at Boise, Idaho, 
Aug. 8. 


Bars 
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Pittsburgh Bar orders are in- 
creasing gradually, due principally 
to demand from miscellaneous users. 
Purchases are entirely in small 
lots. There is much speculation as 
to the amount of business that will 
be placed by the automotive indus- 
try for first runs on 1939 models. 
Only small tonnages are seen in 
some quarters, while other sources 
believe heavy orders may be placed 
as protection against a_ possible 
price rise. 

Chicago Activity in commercial 
and alloy bars has not changed 
appreciably here. Demand is still 
quite light, but prospects are de- 
cidedly better, as heavy automotive 
buying is foreseen as starting late 
in August. Farm equipment build- 
ers in general have maintained fair 
demand, although a number of 
plants have been down temporarily. 
This source is also looked to for a 
strengthening of demand as plants 
are reopened. 


New York Bar inquiries lately 


have shown the best spurt of the 
month. Demand is diversified and 
confined almost entirely to small 
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lots. Orders are more numerous, 
however, and sellers anticipate an 
early pickup in specifications from 
roller bearing manufacturers in an- 
ticipation of increased automotive 
activity. 

Philadelphia—-Union Drawn Stee! 
Co. is low bidder at 3.8575c on 225 
tons of 3 3/8-inch cold-drawn bars 
for the Frankford arsenal on the 
July 26 opening. Bids ranged as high 
as 4.12c. The same company is low 
at 2.5325¢e on 65 tons of 1 7/16-inch 
cold bars, with others bidding up 
to 3.975¢c. Both hot-rolled and cold- 
finished bars continue to show slight 
gains in demand from miscellaneous 
directions, although large buyers 
generally are inactive in the market. 

Buffalo — Merchant bar demand 
has reached the best level of the 
current upswing. Recent improve- 
ment has been due principally to 
miscellaneous buying, but the an- 
ticipated pickup in local sales as a 
result of the new basing system has 
yet to appear. 

Birmingham, Ala.—A moderate 
pick-up in merchant bars is evi- 
dent in the southern district and 
jobbers are taking small lots which 
are comparatively satisfactory in 
the aggregate. Reinforcing bars also 
have shown some increase in de- 
mand. 
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Pittsburgh Better demand has 
appeared for practically all types of 
tubular products. More activity in 
construction work has aided stand- 
ard pipe business, particularly gal- 
vanized. Railroads are buying lit- 
tle steel, hence boiler tubes remain 
quiet, but there continues a fair 
movement of oil country goods. Be- 
cause of the radical changes in the 
marketing setup on oil country 
goods as a result of revisions in 
prices and physical properties of 
various grades, many buyers still 
are attempting to determine the best 
grades to use economically in each 
well. Pipe producers anticipate that 
the lower prices will bring in addi- 
tional business. 

Cleveland Requirements for 
standard steel pipe out of jobbers’ 
stocks remain substantially  un- 
changed. Award is expected soon 
on approximately 500 tons for a 
waterworks project, Mentor, O. Bids 
will also be asked soon on approxi- 
mately the same tonnage for a sim- 
ilar project at Lake Morne, O. 
Prices are steady. 

Chicago Outstanding in cast 
iron pipe inquiry here is 3388 tons 
for city of Chicago. This includes 
6 to 12-inch material. Other inquiries 





are small and improvement is lack- 
ing in total tonnage. WPA work 
involving cast pipe is less active and 
present demand from all sources is 
low. 


New York Several fairly large 
pipe orders are pending and in pros- 
pect here. In addition to require- 
ments for the Delaware aqueduct 
and three large housing projects, 
a substantial tonnage will be up for 
bids Aug. 5 for the department of 
water supply, gas and electricity for 
installation in Jerome avenue, 
Bronx. While cast pipe required 
will be 6 to 36 inches in diameter, 
steel pipe will be confined chiefly 
to much larger sizes. Despite sharp 
reductions in mill prices on steel 
recently, the resale market con- 
tinues unsettled. 

Birmingham, Ala.—After a brief 
period of activity due to WPA Ilet- 
tings, pipe business in the South 
has definitely eased off, although 
some stock was moved from yards 
thus paving the way for heavier pro- 
duction if and when new business 
materializes. Plants in the district 
are operating three and four days a 
week. 

San Francisco The only new 
sizable inquiry for cast pipe calls 
for 319 tons of 6-inch for San Fran- 
cisco, bids Aug. 5. Pending busi- 
ness includes 128 tons of 6-inch for 
the treasury department, San Fran- 
cisco, and 122 tons of 8 and 12-inch 
for Spokane, Wash. Awards of 18,029 
tons so far this year are only a 
trifle behind bookings of 18,269 
tons in the corresponding 1937 
period. 

Seattle Dealers look for a 
marked upturn in cast pipe demand 
as soon as federal funds are made 
available for various projects 
planned for the Pacific Northwest. 
Seattle has asked for loans and 
grants to aid eight proposed water- 
main extensions costing $586,000. 
Wenatchee, Wash., will take bids 
soon on more than 500 tons of 6 to 
16-inch pipe. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


107 tons, 12-inch, class 250, Fitchburg, 
Mass., to Warren Pipe Co., Everett, 
Mass. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


3388 tons, Chicago, including 200 tons 
of 6-inch, 1710 tons of 8-inch and 1478 
tons of 12-inch. 

319 tons, 6-inch, San Francisco; bids 
Aug. 5. 

150 tons, 8 and 12-inch, Spokane, Wash.; 
bids in. 

128 tons, 6-inch, treasury department, in- 
vitation 5754, San Francisco; bids in. 

125 tons, 12-inch, class 150, cement-lined; 
Newburyport, Mass., through procure- 
ment division, treasury department. 

122 tons, 8 and 12-inch, Spokane, Wash.; 
bids in. 

100 tons, 6-inch, Mansfield, Mass., through 
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procurement division, treasury depart- 
ment, 


Steel Pipe Pending 


375 tons, 36 and 48-inch steel pipe, Jerome 
avenue, Bronx, New York, for depart- 
ment of water supply, gas and elec- 
tricity; bids Aug. 5. 
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Pittsburgh —- Wire orders show 
little change. Few automotive or- 
ders have been placed, but new buy- 
ing is expected in August. De- 
mand for manufacturers’ wire is 
well diversified but light, although 
favorable prospects are seen for 
fall. Interest in merchant wire 
products is lagging, and jobber buy- 
ing is slow. 

Cleveland —- Demand for manu- 
facturers’ wire has improved mildly, 
due primarily to increased activity 
of automotive suppliers. Merchant 
items are seasonally inactive. Sell- 
ers report operations have increased 
moderately and many expect fur- 
ther gains during August. Addi- 
tional buying has developed from 
miscellaneous jobbers in an effort 
to take advantage of current low 
prices. and balance stocks. 

Chicago — Wire requirements of 
principal consumers’ are light. 
Mesh for roadbuilding is fairly ac- 
tive, with sustained demand ex- 
pected to continue until late fall. A 
number of wire users serving the 
automotive industry are reported 
ready to buy but are waiting for 
early specifications before entering 
the market. A pickup in automotive 
needs is looked for late in August. 

New York—Recent gains in wire 
sales are retained, although buying 
is spotty and in small lots. A fair 
movement of furniture spring wire 
is expected to be stimulated further 
before September as a result of pros- 
pective releases for new automobile 
models. Merchant wire products are 
in steady demand, aided by the fact 
that some buyers underestimated 
their requirements last spring. Elec- 
trical wire business is spotty and 
prices are unstable. Wire rods are 
moving slowly. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Increase in de- 
mand for wire products is consistent- 
ly maintained in the South. Dealers 
are replenishing stocks in most in- 
stances, and the trend definitely is 
upward. 

San Francisco—Los Angeles water 
and power department has opened 
bids on 4,100,000 feet of hollow cop- 
per wire on which bids were submit- 
ted by General Cable Co. and Phelps 
Dodge Corp. at $291.28 and $344.05 
per 1000 feet. 
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Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, 


Railroad buying of material and 
equipment continues at the restrict- 
ed pace of recent 
tonnages of structural 
bridge repairs are 
occasionally, and light 
various steel products 


laneous repairs to rolling stock are 
being issued, but the domestic mar- 
ket for freight cars and locomotives 


Small 


booked 
releases 
miscel- 


is practically devoid of active in- 
quiries. 

A decision on the proposed car 
and locomotive purchase by the Bra 
Zilian Central Railway is expected 
around Sept. 1. It is understood that 
if the order is placed in this country, 
Baldwin Locomotive and American 
Locomotive companies each will 
book 13 engines, with Pullman 
Standard Car Mfg. Co. and Amer 
ican Car & Foundry Co. splitting 
the order for 1000 freight cars. 

Pennsylvania railroad is placing 
some tonnage in connection with its 
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large locomotive and car building 
program. Commonwealth Steel Co. 
division of General Steel Castings 
Corp., Granite City, Ill, has re- 
ceived an order from the Pennsyl- 
vania for beds for 20 electric loco- 
motives. This order, along with 
other work, will enable the plant 
to continue operations for several 
months with its present force, rang- 
ing from 800 to 1000 men. 

Louisville & Nashville railroad 
has called back 200 men to work 
at its South Louisville shops. These 
employes are the last of 1800 men, 
laid off a month ago, to be returned 
to work. 

Southern railway may distribute 
an additional 100 freight cars or 
more to the recent participants in 
its 5550-car purchase, it is reported. 


Buses Booked 


American Car & Foundry Motors Co., 
New York, ten parlor coaches’ for 
Santa Fe Transportation System 


Shapes 
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New York Award is expected 
to be announced momentarily on 
7000 tons of subway work, sections 
7 and 8, Brooklyn, through George 
H. Flynn, who has just been award- 
ed the general contract. Later 
awards are expected to be made of 
16,750 tons of structurals and piling 
for the Delaware aqueduct project, 
on which Associated Contractors 
Inc., Long Island City, general con- 
tractor, has submitted the low bid. 
Several other fair sized tonnages are 
active. 

New orders booked by the struc- 
tural steel fabricating industry in 
June were the largest for any month 
this year, according to reports re- 
ceived by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, New York. This 
increase contained none of the new 
busiress expected from the work- 
relief program of the government. 
Contracts closed in June totaled 41.7 
per cent of normal (yearly aver- 
age, 1928-31 inclusive), compared 
with 34.6 per cent for the year to 
date. Shipments during June to- 
tailed 39.9 per cent of normal. To- 
tals for the first six months were: 
Shipments, 560,074 tons; bookings, 
488,127 tons. 

Pittsburgh Several large lots 
help to maintain business in fabri- 
cated shapes at a fairly active rate. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. will require 
3500 tons for its new galvanizing and 
warehouse buildings, Martin’s Fer- 
ry, O. Extension bridge at Krotz 
Springs, La., for the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico railroad will take 
2000 tons. Announcement by Na- 
tional Steel Corp. that it will enlarge 
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the range of structural shapes pro- 
duced at Weirton, W. Va., will add 
new competition to the market here. 

Cleveland—New work is develop- 
ing from private sources in encour- 
aging volume, although individual 
requirements remain small. Public 
projects continue to dominate the 
structural market. Burger Iron Co., 
Akron, is reported to have received 
the contract for structural material, 
approximately 1200 tons, for the 
Timken Technical high school, Can- 
ton, O. Award is expected momen- 
tarily for 1337 tons for the Clover- 
leaf development near Brecksville, 
O. Bids for the East approach for 
the Main street bridge, Cleveland, 
requiring approximately 1350 tons, 
goin Aug. 1, and 465 tons still pends 
for the Chesapeaks & Ohio railroad 
grade crossing at Brighton, O. 

Chicago Shapes are moving 
more actively here, with heavier in- 
quiries pointing to additional gains 
later. American Bridge Co is low 
on 2200 tons for the local grade 
separation at Ogden and Cicero av- 
enues. Bridges constitute a large 
share of new inquiries, outstanding 
being 1000 tons for various struc- 
tures in Texas. 

Philadelphia—Structural fabrica- 
tors look for considerable work as 
a result of large PWA grants but 
point out that the more important 
jobs probably will not reach the 
active stage until early in 1939. 
Meanwhile, fabricators are figuring 
on a fair tonnage, mostly for public 
work. The Whitehill industrial school 
for boys, Harrisburg, Pa., as_pre- 
viously reported, is scheduled for 
bids Aug. 19, requiring an estimated 
2000 tons of shapes and 1400 tons of 
concrete bars. 

Buffalo—The structural market is 
marking time, but a definite in- 
crease in activity is expected shortly 
as the first of a number of WPA pro- 
jects will be up for bids within the 
next two weeks. Numerous federal 
grants have been announced to near- 
by municipalities, assuring consider- 
able activity in structural bookings. 
No large private awards are in im 
mediate prospect. 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended July 30 ....... 12,375 
Week ended July 23 ...... 16,648 
Week ended July 16 ....... 12,925 
Tes week, 2067 «.....5... 12,412 
Weekly average, year, 1937 16.060 
Weekly average, 1938 ...... 15,970 
Weekly average, June ..... 20.758 
Total to date, 1937 ........ 817.034 
Total to date, 1938 ...... 495,084 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 








St. Louis—One exception to small 
volume of structural business here 
is awarding of 700 tons for a build- 


ing for American’ Refrigerator 


Transit Co. division of Missouri Pa- 
cific railroad. Other orders are 
light. 

San Francisco—Structural lettings 
are headed by 500 tons for a process 
stage and 260 tons for a paint bridge 
for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer _ studios, 
Culver City, Calif. Bids open Aug. 
3 on 300 tons of sheet piling for the 
Tongue Point lighthouse in Oregon. 
Total awards of 2272 tons bring the 
aggregate for the year to 71,697 
tons, against 113,934 in the 1937 
period. 

Seattle—Construction work at the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard is calling 
for sizeable tonnages of shapes. Lo- 
cal bidders are handicapped as Easi- 
ern plants have the advantage of 
land grant rates. Milwaukee Bridge 
Co., Milwaukee, is low for 377 tons, 
bids opened July 20. Awards are 
pending for 450 tons involved in 
Washington state highway projects. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


3650 tons, ramps at Canal street, West- 
side highway, New York, to Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, Pittsburgh; through 
Taylor Fichter Erector, New York’ 

3150 tons, bridge FAP-108, proposal C, 
Florence, Ala., to Virginia Bridge Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

1200 tons, Timken Technical high school, 
Canton, O., to Burger _§ Iron Co., 
Akron, O. 

840 tons, mill building, Rotary Electric 
Co., Detroit, to Fort Pitt Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

700 tons, for American Refrigerator 
Transit division of Missouri Pacific 
railway shops, St. Louis, to Stupp Bros. 
Bridge & Iron Co., St. Louis. 

510 tons, building 99, Tennessee-Eastman 
Corp., Kingsport, Tenn., to Virginia 
Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 

500 tons, process stage, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer studios, Culver City, Calif.; to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

260 tons, paint bridge, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer studios, Culver City, Calif., to 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Co., Minneapolis. 

245 tons, crane runway, Jersey City, N. J., 
to Selbach-Meyer Co., West New York, 
N.:.J. 

235 tons, bathhouse, Betsy Head park, 
Brooklyn, to Lehigh Structural Steel 
Co., Allentown, Pa.; through the Lane 
Engineering Co., general contractor. 

215 tons, school building, Fayette coun- 
ty, Picadone, Ky., to George L. Mesker 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 

180 tons, lamp works, North Brunswick, 
N. J., to Belmont Iron Works, Phila- 
delphia. 

170 tons, building for Garden City Pot- 
tery Co., San Jose, Calif., to Herrick 
Iron Works, Oakland, Calif. 

150 tons, New Jersey state bridge, Clerk 
street, Jersey City, to Phoenix Bridge 
Co., Phoenixville, Pa.; through Ell- 
Dorer Contracting Co., Irvington, N. J. 

140 tons, maintenance building, North 
Beach airport, New York, through the 
procurement division of the treasury 
department, to Schacht Steel Construc- 
tion Co. 

130 tons, plate girder underpass, Wis- 
consin, to Milwaukee Bridge Co., Mil- 
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waukee. 

100 tons, storage bin shaft No. 14, Dela- 
ware aqueduct, contract 323, New York 
City, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


16,750 tons, Delaware aqueduct project, 
Board of Water Supply, New York City, 
Associated Contractors Inc., Long 
Island City, low on general contract; 
project also involves 4250 tons of bars 
and several thousand tons of pipe. 

15,000 tons, bridge over Mississippi river, 
St. Clair county, Illinois; bids Aug. 11, 
Waddell & Harvesty, New York, archi- 
tects. Project also includes 2500 tons 
of reinforcing bars. 

7000 tons, subway sections 7 and 8, 
Brooklyn, George H. Flynn, New York, 
awarded general contract. 

3500 tons, galvanizing and warehouse 
buildings, Wheeling Steel Corp., Martins 
Ferry, O. 

2600 tons, extension bridge, New Orleans, 
for Texas & Mexico railway, Krotz 
Springs, La. 

2000 tons, Whitehill Industrial school, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; bids Aug. 19, also 
1400 tons of reinforcing bars. 

1500 tons, shop buildings, navy depart- 
ment, Norfolk and Bremerton navy 
yards; bids Aug. 10. 

1300 tons, building, Bankers Life In- 
surance Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

1200 tons, Bascule span across Jamaica 
Bay, for New York city parkway 
authority, American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, low. 

900 tons, sheet piling, U. S. coast guard, 
Atlantic City, N. J.; bids postponed 
due to labor difficulties. 

800 tons, state bridge over Kentucky 
river, Estill county, Kentucky. 

600 tons, coach and diesel shop, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe railway, Chicago. 
377 tons, foundry building extension 
Puget Sound navy yard; Milwaukee 

Bridge Co., Milwaukee, low. 

315 tons, state bridge, FAGH-135-A, East 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

302 tons, state undercrossing, King coun- 
ty, Washington; M. P. Butler Co., Seat- 
tle, low. 

300 tons, bridge over Kentucky & Indiana 
Terminal railroad, Louisville, Ky., for 
city. 

250 tons, post office, Reading, Pa.; bids 
Aug. 26. 

200 tons, state bridge, Floodwood, Mich. 

180 tons, crossing at Colfax, Placer 
county, California, for state; bids 
opened. 

150 tons, foot house, court house, etc., 
Glen Alden Coal Co., Ashley, Pa. 

140 tons, state bridge, FAS-12-A-1, North 
Gate, Colo. 

139 tons, magazine buildings and shell 
house, Puget Sound Navy Yard, Wash.; 
bids in. 

125 tons, state bridges 1494 and 1495, 
Richwood, W. Va. 

115 tons, bridge near Walden, Jackson 
county, Colorado; bids opened. 

100 tons, piling, rigid frame bridge and 
approaches, King county, Washington; 
bids at Olympia, Aug. 9. 


Cold-Finished 
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Pittsburgh — Cold-finished bar 
prices are firm at recently reduced 
levels. Orders are slightly heavier, 
although the improvement does not 
indicate extensive stocking by con- 
sumers. Automotive buying has yet 
to appear. Although protection 
against price changes has not been 
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offered by producers, there seems to 
be little tendency by consumers 
to attempt term contracting. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 67 


New York Outstanding in re- 


inforcing bar buying are 680 tons for 


subway sections seven and eight, 
Brooklyn, place¢ through George H. 
Flynn, with the Bethlehem Stee] 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and 478 tons 


for foundation work for the Red 
Hook housing project, Brooklyn, 
placed with the Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. Largest pending 
contract involves 4250 tons of cold 
twisted bars for the Delaware aque- 
duct project for the board of water 
supply, this city, on which Asso- 
ciated Contractors Inc., Long Island 
City, general contractor, is low. 


Pittsburgh Concrete bars are 
more active, with public work pro 
viding the bulk of orders and in 
quiries. Bureau of yards and docks, 
navy department. Portsmouth, Va., 








David, Too! 
knew the 
value of 
Centrifugal 
Force 


And so does Shenango. 
knowledge and experience in 
reflected in the quality of our product. 
cast under compression means a more dense grain structure 
free of defects. 
more easily machinable 
Nickel or Gray Iron alloyed to meet your requirements. 

ROLLS, SLEEVES, LINERS, BUSHINGS, BEAR- 
INGS and CASTINGS spun by Shenango find their 
way into the “tough spots” all over the world. 


Twenty-eight years of 
Centrifugal Casting is 
Molten metal 


We promise you a stronger, better and 
sronze Alloy, Monel Metal, 


Perhaps 


you have a place or a product that would benefit by their 


application? 


It costs you nothing to find out. 


SHENANGO-PENN 
MOLD COMPANY 


Plant, Dover, Ohio 


Executive Offices: Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 
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| Behind the Scenes with STEEL | 








Mr. Steel 
® Managing Editor, A. J. Hain, 


took on look al “Mr. Exide” 


last week and _ started thinking 


back 12 years. In the March 25, 


1926 issue of lron Trade Revieu 


(which was STEEL’s first name, 


vou know) “A. J.” ran a swell 
story of the steel industry’s lead 
ing personalities during the first 
quarter of the century. To illus 
trate it, he used Today's Captain 


of Industry, the distinguished, 


active-looking gentleman below. 





Mr. Exide may be a lot of little 
shots, but Mr. Steel was the real 
McCoy. He was 67 years old 
and employed 400,000 men. He 
headed up companies with physi- 
cal assets of more than three 
and a half billion pieces of fold 
ing money, and we shudder to 
think of his income tax for that 
normal year of* 1926. Mr. Steel 
was a composite photograph of 
Judge E. H. Gary, Charles M. 
Schwab, James A. Campbell, 
John A. Topping, James A. Far 
rell, and Eugene G. Grace. 
Those who knew them well in 
those days easily recognized dis 
tinguishing features of each in 
Mr. Steel. Can you? 


Watch the Birdie! 


@ If someone pops into your 
office, buries his head in a big 
black cloth, asks you to smile 
and then there is a_ blinding 
flash—beware! What he is prob 
ably doing is taking your pic 


ture and what he is probably 
mumbling into that big black 
cloth is that it 1s for future use 1n 
Steet. A few days later you'll 
no doubt be seeing the gentle 
man again, or a lady friend of 
his, who will show you your 
beautiful self and suggest a doz- 
en or two for the missus, at a 
price that seems to assure a fair 
return on their investment. Of 
course, none of these “official” 
photographers is authorized to 
represent STEEL unless on defi- 
nite assignments. If someone 
puts the heat on you too much 
or if they intimate that your 
Grecian profile will appear on 
the front cover of next week’s 
STEEL, we'd like to hear about it 
because we really don’t get a cut. 


Marshalletters 


@ “Bustles, long underwear, 
horse-shoers, oil lamps, gourd 
dippers, bed warmers (inani- 
mate), corn cob pipes, buggy 
whips, and quill pens are found 
now only in our backward areas. 
The march of technologic prog- 
ress has left them behind.” Thus, 
R. Marshall, of R. Marshall, 
Advertising, 6553 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, swings into 
a letter accompanying the release 
for a new product of one of his 
clients. “In these hot days,” 
he wrote last week, “we try to be 
considerate, so we've striven to 
avoid running up the editorial 
blood pressure by telling all the 
good things about this product.” 
What a guy! 


Road to Fortune 


Milf you would like to read a 
most interesting little booklet on 
the story book success of one of 
your contemporaries in the met- 
alworking business, drop a card 
to A. F. Davis, 12818 Coit Rd., 
Cleveland, Ohio. In 1929, this 
midwestern manufacturing com- 
pany did only $100,000 worth 
of business. In 1937 sales 
amounted to $5,600,000 and 
profits $1,200,000. Nine years 
ago, at the peak of prosperity, 
they employed twenty men. To- 
day, the payroll lists 1200. 
—SHRDLU 
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will require 1600 tons for pier 5, 


specification 8815. Prices tend to- 


ward firmness. 

Cleveland— Activity in reinforcing 
bars for private sources, while still 
limited to small miscellaneous ton- 
nages well under 50 tons, has shown 
encouraging improvement in total 
volume pending. Outstanding ton- 
nage involves 700 tons for the Clover- 
leaf development near Brecksville, 
QO. Prices remain fairly steady al- 
though few real tests have been 
offered recently. 

Chicago—While larger orders are 
anticipated, concrete bar demand re- 
mains slow. Individual inquiries are 
almost entirely confined to lots of 
less than 100 tons and involve most- 
ly store buildings, small bridges and 
minor projects. Prices are fairly 
steady. 

Philadelphia—-The Security, Pa., 
prison, taking 1800 tons of reinforc- 
ing bars and scheduled for action 
early in August, has been delayed 
about six weeks. Construction on 
the Delaware river tunnel, Philadel- 
phia, costing $17,000,000 and requir- 
ing a large bar tonnage as well as 
shapes and castings, is scheduled 
to start within the next three months. 
While some public work is coming 
out, private building still is slow. 

San Francisco Outstanding in 
this market is the awarding of 4000 
tons of bars for the Grand Coulee 
dam project, Odair, Wash., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., by the federal recla- 
mation bureau. Other awards, to- 
taling 946 tons, are composed of 36 
jobs, all small. Bids have just been 
opened by the United States engi- 
neer office, Los Angeles, for 4057 
tons, while the bureau of reclama- 
tion will open bids Aug. 2 on 878 
tons for delivery at Calexico, Calif., 
and on 143 tons for delivery at 
Boulder City, Nev. Orders to date 
this year total 65,972 tons, against 
51,890 tons in the corresponding 1937 
period. 

Seattle Lack of industrial de- 
mand is adversely affecting the con- 
crete bar market. Inquiries are 
mostly for public works jobs and 
usually in small tonnages. The 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended July 30 ...... 6,75: 
Week ended July 23 ....... 12,278 
Week ended July 16 ....... 4,002 
This week, 1087 <.......... 7,409 
Weekly average, year, 1937 6,266 
Weekly average, 1938...... 6,207 
Weekly average, June ..... 4,957 
Total to date, 1937 ........ 180,373 
Total to date, 1938........ 192,438 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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largest buyer is the reclamation bu- 
reau, for whose projects in Idaho 
and Washington more than 5000 
tons is pending. In line with adjust- 
ments in other markets, rolling mills 
in this area have reduced reinforc- 
ing prices from 2.95c to 2.65c. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


4000 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-38,090-A, power plant, Odair, 
Wash., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., at $214,260 

680 tons, subway sections 7 and 8, Brook- 
lyn, through George H. Flynn, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

478 tons, foundation, Red Hook housing 
project, Brooklyn, to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

315 tons, American Viscose Co., Nitro, 
W. Va., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

300 tons, Menominee-Chippewa Falls road, 
Dunn county, Wisconsin, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; through Kup- 
fer Foundry & Iron Works, Madison, 
Wis. 

250 tons, sewage treatment plant, WDP-1, 
Wyandotte, Mich., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

190 tons, automobile parking ramp, Wash- 
ington, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., through Dow-Weld Inc., 
Washington. 

140 tons, road work, Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 tons, Central high school, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., to Hugh J. Baker, Indianapolis. 

100 tons, administration building, U. S. 
veterans, Knoxville, Iowa, to Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago; through Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Sons, Chicago. 

100 tons, hospital, Monroe, Wis., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 tons, post office, Janesville, Wis., to 
Calumet Steel Co., Chicago. 
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Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 68 


Pittsburgh — Foundry pig iron 
shipments are slightly heavier, with 
sales improving gradually. Higher 
scrap prices have stimulated hopes 
of pig iron sellers for better busi- 
ness, since the spread between cast 
grades and pig iron has been re- 
duced materially. Pig iron produc- 
tion is unchanged here, 13 of the dis- 
trict’s 50 stacks being active. July 
production, however, is expected to 
exceed that of June. 

Cleveland— With most consumers 
now under contract for third quar- 
ter, buying has subsided. However, 
releases against current contracts 
continue to show steady improve- 
ment, due primarily to releases 
from automotive foundries on parts 
for 1939 models. Requirements of 
railroad and farm equipment foun- 
dries are substantially unchanged at 
former low levels. Sellers report 
shipments during July showed en- 
couraging increase over June and 
many predict a continuation of this 
upward movement through August. 

Chicago—Pig iron shipments were 
heavier during July, the gain for 
some sellers being as high as 40 


per cent ahead of June, though from 
a tonnage standpoint the movement 
continued relatively light. While 
sales have tapered materially from 
the early rush that followed the $4 
reduction in prices, a few more con- 
sumers have entered the market 
lately. Foundry operations show lit- 
tle change, this being reflected in the 
lack of improvement in by-product 
coke deliveries during July. Found- 
ries anticipate a heavier melt the 
next 30 to 60 days, however, and in 
some instances are taking the op- 
portunity to replenish low stocks of 
pig iron. The market here con- 
tinues $20, furnace, for No. 2 found- 
ry and malleable. 

New York July will show an 
increase in pig iron releases as well 
as in bookings. One lot of several 
hundred tons of foundry iron is out 
standing, but at least two other 
sizable tonnages are expected to be 
placed the next few days. Viele, 
Blackwell & Buck, this city, have 
cbtained quotations on 5000 tons of 
basic and 5000 tons of foundry iron 
for shipment to Japan. Orders have 
yet to be placed. Export inquiry 
otherwise is confined largely to scat- 
tered lists in Scandinavian coun 
tries, totaling 1200 to 1500 tons. 

Philadelphia—Little change is re- 
ported in pig iron sales despite con 
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WAGNER 


ail this Coupon NOW! 


Wagner Electric Corporation 
Industrial Brake Equipment 
4900 Baum Blvd. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Reinforcing Steel Pending 


4250 tons, cold twisted bars, Delaware 
Aqueduct project, board of water sup- 
ply, New York City; Associated Con- 
tractors Inc., Long Island City, low. 

4000 tons, invitation 509-39-38, U. S. 


‘ 
ie GENTLEMEN: We care interested in Wagner Hydraulic 
Actuated Industrial Brakes for application as checked below: 


HYDRAULIC ACTUATED 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 


() CRANES (_] COKE PUSHERS |_] TRANSFER CARS 


OTHER APPLICATIONS 


oer, 


engineers, Los Angeles; Columbia Steel Name 
Co., San Francisco, low bidder. Compony 
1600 tons, pier 5, specification 8815, bu- Adieu 
reau of yards and docks, navy depart- 
ment, Portsmouth, Va. TE a tee RARER CRO RST OM si cciincinecinerir oie ; 


1000 tons, dam, Wappapello, Mo.; Hallett 
Construction Co., Crosby, Minn., low 
for general contract. 

878 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion B-43,099-A, Calexico, Calif.; bids 
Aug 2. 

670 tons, dam, war department, Whitney 
Point, N. Y.; bids in. 

650 tons, Johnstown channel improve- 
ment, Conemaugh river, Johnstown, Pa. 

600 tons, officers’ apartments, navy de- 
partment, Annapolis, Md. 

500 tons, barracks, -specification 8812, 
bureau of yards and docks, navy de- 
partment, Quantico, Va. 

500 tons, sewage disposal plant, Muncie, 
Ind. 

323 tons, Connecticut state highway let- 
ting; bids Aug. 1. 

250 tons, grade separation, Ogden avenue, 
Chicago. 

150 tons, Washington state highway proj- 
ects; bids at Olympia, Aug. 9. 

143 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion C-23,237-A, Boulder City, Nev.; 
bids Aug. 2. 


In all types of industrial applications, Wagner 
Hydraulic Actuated Industrial Brakes are fast win- 
ning favor because of their sure, positive braking 
action, smooth stopping and controllable decelera- 
tion. They have a safety factor that is much more 
positive than ordinary manual operated brakes... 
no lost energy, and require very little adjustment. 

Ruggedness characterizes every construction 
detail of Wagner Hydraulic Actuated Industrial 
Brakes—Welded Steel Parts ... Hardened Pins 
and Bushings...and Cannonite Brake Wheels, 
are just a few of their outstanding features. 

Type MTW is for ordinary bridge service. Type 
MTWM is equipped with spring-set shunt solenoid 
release to provide locking device where desired. 

If you are interested in low brake maintenance 
of Cranes, Coke Pushers, Transfer Cars and similar 
applications—Mail the coupon above and com- 
plete information will be sent by return mail. 


WasgnerElectric Corporation 


INDUSTRIAL BRAKE EQUIPMENT 
4900 Baum Bivd. . Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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tinued rumors of a possible price 
advance shortly. Foundry operations 
have improved in a few instances, 
but average production has been re- 
duced by vacation shutdowns. 

Buffalo—Slow movement of pig 
iron in the face of heavy bookings 
is discouraging to producers. Ship- 
ments are slightly heavier than a 
few weeks ago, and while well be- 
low normal, sentiment and prospects 
are improved. Automotive orders 
are counted on to boost foundry 
operations somewhat during coming 
weeks. Small gains in the melt are 
noted among foundries now operat- 
ing three heats a week, against two 
or less in June. 

Cincinnati—While a few addition- 
al pig iron contracts are being en- 
tered, most consumers already have 
covered for third quarter. Slight 
gains have appeared in foundry op- 
erations and pig iron shipments, bet- 
ter iron deliveries being required to 
meet current needs and to fill out de- 
pleted inventories. Talk of restora- 
tion of part of the recent price cut 
has subsided. 

St. Louis Pig iron sales have 
receded markedly since the heavy 
buying which followed the recent 
price reduction, melters now hav- 
ing covered their third quarter 
needs. Consumption and shipments 
have expanded, however, and July 
deliveries of pig iron were well 
ahead of June. Some jobbing plants 
have increased their melt, stove 
builders are busy and machinery 
and engine plants are slightly more 
active, but schedules at farm im- 
plement plants are unchanged. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The district’s 
major pig iron producers are opti- 

mistic over prospects for future in- 
crease in demand with the result 
that Republic Steel Corp. has an- 
nounced its Alabama City (Gadsden) 
furnace would be relighted Aug. 1. 
Considerable business is being 
booked, although there is some con- 
cern as to shipping instructions. 

Toronto, Ont.—Sales are steady 
at around 1800 tons for the week. 
Deliveries against contract account 
for another 2000 tons in shipments. 
While sales are off from the year’s 
peak, pig iron sellers look for 
heavier demand late in August. 
Foundry operations are off slightly 
to 60-65 per cent. Prices are firm. 


Semifinished 
Semifinished Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh Semifinished steel 
orders have recovered from the 
slump of a week ago and are ex- 
pected to aid steelmaking during 
the coming week. Nonintegrated 
sheet mills have increased moderate- 
ly, stimulating sheet bar demand. 


Skeip also is more active as inven- 
tories have been reduced. 

Chicago—Additions to mill stocks 
of semifinished steel have been 
smaller than anticipated, due to in- 
creased requirements of finishing 
mills the past few weeks. Outside 
sales show little change, but low in- 
ventories of consumers are dictating 
some additions. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh—Scrap prices remain 
strong, following a recent advance of 
No. 1 heavy melting steel on a sale 
at $15.50, up 50 cents a ton. Cast 
grades also have firmed on local 
sales, with cupola cast now at prac- 
tically the same level as No. 1 heavy 
melting. Railroad specialties have 
attracted much interest on recent 
railroad lists. Steelworks are seek- 
ing protection on future require- 
ments and are taking scrap at a 
rate in excess of current consump- 
tion. 

Cleveland Scrap continues to 
strengthen throughout northern and 
ceastern Ohio, but stored material 
is being held closely. Holders are 
unwilling to let go at present price 
levels although these were marked 
up recently. Heavy melting steel 
in Cleveland is up 50 cents to the 
range of $12.00 to $12.50 for No. 1; 
$11.00 to $11.50 for No. 2; $6.00 to 
$6.50 for No. 1 busheling and cast 
borings, and $11.50 to $12.00 for 
pressed sheets. The Youngstown 
market also is firmer, with No. 1 
busheling at $12.00 to $12.50, No. 1 
heavy melting at $13.00 to $13.50 and 
No. 2 steel $1 less, pressed sheets 
at $12.50 to $13.00, and machine 
shop turnings at $8.50 to $9.00. Sales 
continue to be made sparingly, and 
not all consumers appear interested. 

Chicago Since the last sale of 
No. 1 heavy melting steel at $13, 
brokers are paying that figure and 
higher, and the market nominally 
is up 50 cents at $13 to $13.50. Addi- 
tional advances are predicted on 
subsequent mill buying. Various oth- 
er grades also are higher, including 
cast iron borings, iron car wheels 
low phos plates and short rails. Com- 
pressed sheets have followed the 
50-cent advance in heavy melting 
steel. 

New York Scrap prices here 
continue upward but on a relatively 
small volume of trading. Except 
for a good movement in certain cast 
grades, business is only fair. Scrap 
owners still are hesitant to part with 
material but are not holding on as 
firmly as a week ago. The move- 
ment in export scrap continues prin- 


cipally against old orders. 
Philadelphia—A bull market still 
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prevails here though not to the ex- 
tent of that of recent weeks. This 
is due to the fact that steelmaking 
has expanded less rapidly than was 
previously anticipated. However, 
several grades are up 50 cents a ton. 
No. 1 heavy melting now is $14.50, 
with supplies light. No. 2 steel is 
offered more freely, with brokers 
covering readily at $12.50. Heavy 
cast for steelworks use is higher on 
sales at $16. It is understood that 
Japan has about completed exchange 
arrangements for additional large 
scrap purchases. 

Buffalo—Recent strength in iron 
and steel scrap prices makes it dif- 
ficult for dealers to cover previous 
commitments and still realize a pro- 
fit. The prevailing range for No. 1 
heavy melting steel of $13 to $13.50 
is $2.50 above the price at which 
the last consumer purchase was 
made. The leading consumer here 
continues out of the market. An 
occasional car of cast scrap is mov- 
ing at around $15 for No. 1 mater 
ial. 

Detroit Quotations are higher 
here, advances ranging from 25 
cents to $1 a ton developing in most 
grades on the appearance of first 
lists. The fact that runs on 1938 
models were held down is taken to 
indicate that September and fourth 
quarter production of new models 
will be raised above preliminary 
schedules. This will mean that at 
first heavy scrap supplies will out- 
weigh effects of improved demand 
from melters, but eventually is ex- 


pected to react favorably on the 
market. 
Cincinnati—Prices are strong, but 


recent advances have yet to bring 
out any large offerings of country 
scrap. The flow from manufactur- 
ing plants and railroads also is sub- 


normal. Some consumer buying has 
appeared in better quality heavy 
melting steel, thereby stimulating 


dealer activity which has spread to 
other grades. Dealers are most 
interested in heavy melting steel and 
rail items, however. 

St. Louis—Recent sharp price ad- 
vances have had little effect in bring- 
ing out larger quantities of scrap. 
As has been the case for the past 
several weeks, market’ strength 
arises from a large short interest 
and paucity of supplies available for 
prompt delivery. Small dealers are 
inclined to hold their accumulations 
for higher prices, while industries 
are originating only small lots. Rail- 
roads, however, are selling some- 
what more freely, and recent lists 
have brought out attractive bids. 

Seattle—Business continues slow, 
with foundry demand at a low ebb, 
steelworks out of the market and the 
export movement stalemated. Ja- 
panese exchange is_ increasingly 
tight and buyers are able to obtain 
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credits for only small tonnages. Tide- 
water stocks are low as receipts 
from the interior are restricted by 
the absence of profit to shippers in 
present prices. Quotations are nom- 
inal. 

Toronto, Ont.—Scrap demand is 
confined to a few special grades 
which dealers are having difficulty 
in filling. Heavy melting steel, ma- 
chinery cast and stove plate are the 
most active items. Yard stocks are 
well filled with materials for which 
there is little call, grades in de- 
mand being shipped to consumers 
without going into yards for sorting. 
Prices are irregular, with some deal- 
ers quoting 50 cents to $1 a ton 
above recent levels. 


Warehouse 
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Pittsburgh Warehouse demand 
has picked up moderately, with or- 
ders more numerous and slightly 
larger. Sheet buying has increased, 
while pipe business is a trifle better. 
A better fall outlook is seen, since 
many smaller users indicate fair 
prospects of improved activity. 


Cleveland Aided by the new 


UNIFORMITY 


HETHER you require a 

baker’s dozen or thousands 
of special alloy bolts and studs, 
Erie is geared to do a better job 
for you. Over 25 years of experi- 
ence qualifies us: lst,intheselec- 
tion of the correct material to 
your specifications. 2nd, in ac- 
curate heat treating. 3rd, in 
precision threading and ma- 
chining. 4th, in close inspection 
and testing. Finished bolting 
that is uniform shows to advan- 
tage in your production costs. 
t pays to deal with Erie whe 
require special bolting. _ 
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quantity differential plan, July ship- 


ments out of warehouse have in 
creased moderately over June. Or- 
ders still are small, however, reflect- 
ing light requirements of miscellane- 
ous consumers. 

Chicago—July sales were slightly 
ahead of May and June despite the 
usual Slackening at the end of the 
month. Business continues fairly 
well diversified. 

New York—Business shows little 
improvement. July is expected to 
be no better than a standoff com 
pared with June in point of ton 
nage and lower in dollar volume as 
a result of recent price reductions. 

Philadelphia— Most warehouses 
recorded a small gain in July sales 
compared with June on a tonnage 
basis, but price reductions dropped 
aollar volume. Consumers are more 
optimistic but are not inclined to 
buy beyond present needs. 

Buffalo—Sales show little change, 
with signs disappearing of a sea 
sonal falling off in business. A mild 
upturn is noted in demand for spe 
cialties. 

Cincinnati Demand has receded 
from the rate of a few weeks ago, 
curtailing expectations of a sizable 
gain in July business over June. 
Despite recent price reductions, con 
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sumers continue to maintain only 
small inventories and require rush 
shipment on new business. Dull- 
ness in building materials is disap- 
pointing. 

St. Louis July sales are slight- 
ly ahead of June in dollar volume, 
despite lower prices. Miscellane- 
ous demand predominates, but buy- 
ing is more diversified than former- 
ly. Activity in oil country items 
reflects chiefly drilling operations 
in southern Illinois. Outlook for 
building materials is distinctly bet- 
ter. 

Seattle—Business is spotty, with 
volume about the same as a month 
ago. Improvement is expected as 
fall buying gets under way. Ware- 
house prices have been reduced in 
line with lower mill figures. 


Iron Ore 
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New York Foreign iron ore 
prices are somewhat easier. Man- 
ganiferous ore is offered at 12 cents 
per unit, against 12 to 13 cents re- 
cently. Some North African low 
phosphorus material has been of- 
fered at 13 cents, while the Swedish 
grade has been revised to a similar 
figure. Spanish North African basic. 
90 to 60 per cent, is unchanged at 
12 cents. Manganese ore, 50 to 52 
per cent, is unchanged following the 
recent nominal reduction to 35 cents 
per unit, and Chinese Wolframite 
also is holding, at $18 to $19 per 
unit, duty paid. Chrome ore ap- 
pears steady. Sales continue slow, 
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but this was anticipated since sell- 
ers look for little business until a 
more substantial increase occurs in 
steelmaking. Consumers’ stocks are 
reported rather substantial. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 69 


London—(By Cable)—British iron 
and steel markets are dull. Vaca- 
tions now are general in the Mid- 
dlesbrough and Scottish districts. 
Supplies exceed demand, causing 
restriction in production. New or: 
ders are placed only for current re- 
quirements. Forward contracts are 
withheld by users, hoping for a 
price recession in the fall. Heavy 
steelworks continue on unexpired 
and armament contracts. The Con- 
tinent reports export trade moder- 
ate, and below expectations. 


Coke By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 67 


New York—Brisk demand for sul- 
phate of ammonia is outstanding in 
this market, with activity stimulated 
materially by impending price ad- 
vances. The current market is 
$26.50, f.o.b. ports, for July ship- 
ment, with a 25-cent increase to be 
applied each month through next 
January. Business in _ distillates, 
such as benzol, toluol, xylol and sol- 
vent naphtha, is maintaining the 
improvement first noted two weeks 
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@ Repressed Toronto Acid Brick, accurately molded in stock or special 
shapes, are completely DEAERATED, and as a result are ACID PROOF. 
It is THE brick to use with basolit, the acid proof cement joint, to make 
tank walls and floors impervious to any acid action. ' Toronto Acid Brick 
are laid at lower labor cost, because of their shape. Requests for additional 
information will be courteously fulfilled. 


THE BREAGEIEEFR BRECK CO. 


Steubenville, Ohio (Pittsburgh District) 





ago. Prices are steady. Naphthalene 
is moving slowly. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 66 


Pittsburgh —— Additional tin plate 
releases have pushed production up 
to about 40 per cent. This demand 
results from low inventories of can 
manufacturers. Buying is at an 
absolute minimum, however, in view 
of the clouded price situation. Tin 
mill black plate now is 3.15c, Pitts- 
burgh, a reduction of $3 a ton, but 
tin plate is unchanged here at $5.35 
per base box. 

Chicago—Tin plate has been re- 
duced 10 cents per box to $5.35, Gary 
base, establishing the market on a 
parity with Pittsburgh base. The 
change is characterized as a further 
equalization of prices, following sim- 
ilar action on other products recent- 
ly. Tin plate operations here con- 
tinue about 50 per cent, with deliv- 
ery in three weeks. Tin mill black 
plate has been reduced $5 a ton to 
3.15¢e, Gary. 

New York—Reductions in black 
plate prices and establishment of 
the Gary tin plate base on a parity 
with Pittsburgh have induced addi- 
tional caution among tin plate buy- 
ers. General opinion, however, is 
that no change in the Pittsburgh 
tin plate quotation will occur until 
the end of the present contracting 
season, Sept. 30. Hesitancy is par- 
ticularly noticeable among smaller 
buyers of spot lots. Those having 
sufficient stocks for a short period 
have withdrawn completely from 
the market. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 67 


Bolt, nut and rivet sales are slight- 
ly heavier in some directions, while 
better inquiries also are reported. 
Requirements of the automotive in- 
dustry and railroads continue poor, 
but better buying by the former is 
expected in August. Inquiries from 
jobbers are fairly numerous al- 
though sales show little change. 
Shipyard specifications are confined 
largely to repair work needs. New 
York Central railroad will open bids 
Aug. 2 on routine third quarter re- 
quirements. While bolt and nut 
prices are steadier, instances of 
shading have not entirely disap- 
peared. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh—July is reversing the 
downward trend in coke production 
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prevailing the past ten months. Sev- 
eral additional beehive ovens have 
been put on this month, and July 
beehive coke production in Pennsy]l- 
vania is expected to approximate the 
29,500 tons produced in May. Out- 
put declined to 21,800 tons in June. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 68 


New York Ferromanganese 
shipments picked up slightly in July, 
in line with higher steel operations. 
Specifications, however, are still far 
from brisk. Meanwhile, the market 
is holding at $92.50, duty paid, At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. Domestic 
spiegeleisen is being specified some- 
what more freely, with 19 to 21 per 
cent holding at $28, Palmerton, Pa., 
and 26 to 28 per cent at $33. 





Belgian Steel Imported 


Philadelphia—Belgium continues 
to dominate steel exports here, re- 
ceipts from that country for the 
week ended July 23 including 60 
tons of shapes, 35 tons of steel lifts, 
17 tons of angles, 10 tons of bands 
and 2% tons of bars. Other imports 
included 5000 tons of chrome ore 
from the Philippine Islands and 200 
tons of ferromanganese from Czech- 
oslovakia. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York Two advances of 
’%-cent each in copper featured non- 
ferrous metal developments last 
week. Although buying interest in 
tin was light, prices rose to a new 
high for the year. 

Copper Electrolytic advanced 
to 10.00c, Connecticut, on Monday 
and finally to 10.12%c on Friday. 
The recovery in prices abroad after 
the test of lower levels on Thursday 
was so strong that soundness of 
the market’s position was assured, 
making possible the posting of 
higher levels. Export copper closed 
at 10.37%c, cif. European ports. 
Copper and brass rolled products, 
wire, brass ingot, and red metal 
scrap prices advanced proportion- 
ately during the week. While the 
buying response to the _ higher 
primary copper prices was fair, 
there was no buying rush compar- 
able to that which came into the 
market on the advances from the 
9 to the 9.75-cent level. 

Lead — Sales for prompt ship- 
ment were larger than had been ex- 
pected but prices held firm on the 
basis of 4.75c, East St. Louis, and 
4.90c, New York. Sentiment 
strengthened on the report that in- 
take of lead im ore and scrap dur- 
ing June dropped sharply. 

Zine — Outlook for the market 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Spot unless otherwise specified. 


———————- Copper ——— 


Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 

July Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
23 9.87% 10.00 9.40 13.62 13.90 
2 10.00 10.12% 9.52 43.70 413.90 
26 10.00 10.12% 9.52 % 13.70 43.75 
aL 10.00 10.12 % 9.52! 13.60 13.8 
28 10.00 10.12 % 9.52} 13.50 13.7! 
29 10.12% 10.25 9.65 14.25 44,4 
MILL PRODUCTS 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 


on 10.12%c Conn. copper 

Sheets 

Yellow brass (high) 16.75 

Copper, hot rolled 18.25 

Lead, cut to jobbers 8.00 

Zine, 100 lb. base f 9.75 
Tubes 

High, yellow brass 19.50 

Seamless copper 18.75 
Rods 

High yellow brass 12.75 

Copper, hot rolled 14.75 
Anodes 

Copper, untrimmed 15.50 
Wire 

Yellow brass (high) 17.00 


OLD METALS 
Nom. Del. buying prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
New York 6.10-6.35 
Cleveland 6.75-7.00 
Chicago 6.00-6.25 
*St. Louis 9.75-6.00 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No. 1 7.87 4 -8.22 
Cleveland, No. 1 7.50-7.75 
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specialty. 


shear knife any time. 


5687-S7 Butler St. 


=UTUUNNNNNNNNNNUUUUUOUUUUUELELLAANI 


There’s nothing too large in the shearing business that we 
CANNOT handle, and nothing too small that we WILL NOT handle. 
Our solid steel shear knives will cut anything that should be cut by a 
F. TINKER SONS & CO. are specialists, 
with over a half century experience. 
Rotary Flying Knives, Continuous Mill Knives, Slitters and Trimmer 
Knives, Gang Slitting Cutters, Roll Turner’s Tools and Plugs, and 
hardened and ground tool steel specialties. 


F. Tinker & Sons Company 


Established 1883 


Cents per pound 


Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mony Nicke} 
Lead East Zine num Amer. Cath- 
N.:. Sd. St] 99% Spot. N.Y. odes 
1.90 1.75 1.75 20.00 10.75 35.00 
1.90 1.75 1.75 20.00 10.75 35.00 
1.90 4.75 1.75 20.00 10.75 35.00 
1.90 1.75 175 20.00 10.75 35.00 
1.90 1.75 175 20.00 10.75 35.00 
1.90 1.75 1.75 20.00 10.75 35.00 
Chicago, No. 1 7.50-7.75 
St. Louis 7.25-7.50 
Composition Brass Borings 
New York 9.55-5.90 
Light Copper 
New York 6.47 6.67 } 
Cleveland 6.25-6.50 
Chicago 6.00-6.25 
St. Louis ».75-6.00 
Light Brass 
Cleveland 3.50-3.75 
Chicago 1.00-4,25 
St Louis 3.50-3.75 
Lead 
New York t.00-4,.25 
Cleveland 3.75-4.00 
Chicago 3.75-3.87 
St Louis 3.50-3.75 
Zine 
New York 2 .50-2.62 
Cleveland 2.25-2.50 
St Louis 9) 95-2 50 
Aluminum 

Borings, Cleveland ».75-6.00 
Mixed, cast, Cleveland 7.75-8.00 


Clips, soft, Cleveland 12.25-12.50 
Mixed, cast, St. Louis 6.50-7.00 
SECONDARY METALS 

Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads 10.75 
*Standard No. 12 aluminum 13.50-14.00 


ANIVES 
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@ We’re not so well up on sheep shears, but shop shears are our 


Come to us for Shear Knives, 


Address your inquiries to 


Pittsburgh (1), Pa. 
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improved on the gain of three points 
in the galvanized sheet production 
rate to 45 per cent of capacity, a 
new high for the year to date. 
Fresh demand was light with prime 
western steady to firm at 4.75c, 
East St. Louis. 

Tin Activity was dul] through- 
out the week since sellers restricted 
offerings due to the unfavorable 
relationship between prices here 
and in the East and to the lack of 
buying interest on the part of 
consumers. Prices fluctuated widely 
in London while Straits spot here 
closed at 44.25c, the highest level 
recorded so far this year. 

Antimony Buying 
with prices unchanged at 10.75c, 
New York, for American spot in 
cases and nominally 14.00c, duty 
paid New York, for Chinese spot. 


was. dull 


Activities of Steel 
Users, Makers 


B@ General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been awarded contract 
for the propelling machinery for a 
third turbo-electric, 18,500-ton weld- 
ed tanker to be built for Atlantic 
Refining Co. by the Sun Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. at its Chester, 
Pa., yards. The contract includes 
both turbines and electric drive. 
e 
Simonds Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, has 
changed its name to Simonds Gear 
& Mfg. Co. There will be no change 
in management or policy. 
a 
Pettibone Mulliken Corp., Chi- 
cago, has completed an arrangement 


with the W. P. & R. S. Mars Co., 
Duluth, whereby the latter firm will 
represent Pettibone Mulliken in 
Minnesota, the upper peninsula of 
Michigan and the northern portion 
of Wisconsin. S. L. Beck, formerly 
associated with the Pettibone cor- 
poration is now with the Mars com- 
pany and will continue to serve Pet- 
tibone’s customers in that territory. 
¢ 

Akron Standard Mold Co., Akron, 
O., has purchased and is installing 
a three-ton capacity Lectromelt 
furnace to manufacture tire molds 
and other special steel castings. 

° 

Revere Copper & Brass Inc. has 
established an office at 915 Second 
National Bank building, Houston, 
Tex., with Hans O. Howard, former- 


ly of the Dallas, Tex., office, in 
charge. 
+ 


William M. Bailey Co., Pittsburgh, 
has received an order for 16 large 
goggle valves, some hand-operated 
and some electrically-operated, for 
the Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., 
through H. A. Brassert & Co. 

° 

Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, will 
represent the McKay Co., Pitts- 
burgh, as distributor for the com- 
plete McKay line of are welding 
electrodes, in western Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio and West Virginia. 

” 

A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, 
has booked one of its largest or- 
ders for oil refinery vessels in many 
months, comprising eight vessels for 
delivery to the Asuba, Netherlands 
West Indies, plant of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

* 
Wagon Co., 


Covered Mount 





Wire is increasing rapidly. 


SHAPES 





Special Carbon and 
Alloy Spring Wire 


The demand for SENECA Quality Special Spring 


We are prepared to meet all demands. 


We can supply practically all grades in rounds and 


and sizes from 
14" to .004. 


HIGHEST QUALITY GUARANTEED 


Please send your inquiries with specifications 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Company 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Established 33 Years 
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Clemens, Mich., has received an or- 
der for 23 special trailers, to be used 
as mobile photographic laboratories 
by the United States air corps. They 
will be equipped with steel-sheathed 
bodies. 


¢ 

Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, 
is offering to the porcelain enamel- 
ing industry a new product called 
Stabilite, which maintains color uni- 
formity between normally _proc- 
essed and recoated white porcelain 
enameled parts. 

¢ 

American MonoRail Co., Cleve- 
land, has opened a sales and engi- 
neering office in the Chicago ter- 
ritorv. H. L. Bushman has been 
appointed manager, with headquar- 
ters at 549 West Washington boule- 
vard, Chicago. 

¢ 

Reynolds & Son Inc., Barre, Vt., 
has been appointed distributor in 
Vermont, and Grafton and Sullivan 
counties in New Hampshire by the 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis., for its complete line of shovels, 
draglines, clamshells and _ lifting 
cranes. 

« 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
Louis, has purchased the business 
and patents of the Murray Safety 
Sling Co., Pittsburgh. D. Murray 
has joined Broderick & Bascom, and 
will be in charge of the Murray 
safety sling division at 33 Water 
street, Pittsburgh. 

Connecticut Blower Co., Hartford, 
Conn., through Charles H. Keeney, 
general manager, announces the ap- 
pointment of two additional sales 


engineers: Julius Lamparzyk, 
Cleveland, for exclusive sales in 
Ohio, and Arthur Polston, Louis- 


ville, Ky., for exclusive sales in Ken- 
tucky. 
. 

Columbia Boiler Co. Inc., maker 
of stee! boilers and tanks, Pottstown, 
Pa., has acquired the Steel Plate 
Products Co., Pottstown, fabricator 
of steel tanks, steel stacks and 
heavy platework, and will operate 
it as a division, with S. R. Morris, 
former president and for 21 years 
associated with the latter firm, in 
charge. 

+ 

Machinery Sales Co. of Los An- 
geles, 4439 Santa Fe avenue, Los 
Angeles, has been formed to take 
over the accounts formerly handled 
by the Herberts Machinery Co., in- 
cluding Ex-Cell-O Corp.’s standard 
and special machinery lines. Of- 
ficers of the new company are D. 
N. Macconel, president; N. Troop, 
treasurer, and S. W. Clawson, sec- 
retary. 

+ 

American Foundry Equipment Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind., recently completed 
a new industrial film titled “Wheela- 
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brating — The Modern Airless 
Method of Abrasive Blasting,” 
which gives a complete pictorial ex- 
planation of the Wheelabrator 
method of abrasive blasting, and 
shows the various types of equip- 
ment available for cleaning general 
and special work in the foundry, 
forge shop, heat treat shop and sim- 
ilar plants. 
¢ 


Clapp Machinery Co., Groton, 
N. Y., has been appointed distributor 
for county and township sales, 
central portion of New York, by 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis. The company, working in co- 
operation with the New York 
branch office of Bucyrus-Erie, will 
handle a complete line of shovels, 
draglines, clamshells and_ lifting 
cranes. 

. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., steel 

and tube division, Canton, O., has 


appointed A. Milne & Co., with of- 


fices in New York, Boston and Chi- 
cago, distributor for Timken graph- 
itic steels for dies and tools. This 
company will cover New England, 
New York metropolitan district, 
eastern New York state and north- 
ern New Jersey, and the Chicago 
office will cover Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Northern Indiana. Other newly ap- 
pointed distributors include: Ham.- 
ilton Steel Co., Cleveland, to cover 
Ohio, excepting the Dayton district 
and the city of Toledo; Craine- 
Schrage Steel Co., Detroit, to cover 
Michigan and Toledo, O.; Quality 
Steels Inc., Dayton, O.; Coulter-Sib- 
bett Steel Co. Oakland, Calif., to 
handle all accounts in northern Cali- 
fornia. 


Welding Society Issues 
New Publications 


@ Recently the American Welding 
Society, 33 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, published “Tentative 
Rules for Welding of Oil Storage 
Tanks” and “Standard Qualification 
Procedure, Section I, Manual Are 
and Gas Welding.” 

The first publication is an 8-page 
treatise prepared by a committee on 
rules for the design and construc- 
tion of welded oil storage tanks and 
includes specifications on qualifica- 
tion of welding process and welding 
operators, design, fabrication, erec- 
tion, inspection and testing. 

The second is a 32-page pamphlet 
giving details of tests for all types 
of welded butt joints, fillet welded 
joints, and special welded joints. 
Twenty diagrams with a number of 
charts and tables aid considerably 
in presentation of this material. In 
the foreword it is pointed out that 
the plan of qualifying the welding 
operator by tests of welds made by 
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him is by common consent regarded 
as the most effective safeguard for 
weld quality. 


Domestic Use of 
Coke Grows Fast 


@ CONTINUOUS increase in ton- 
nage of coke consumed for domes- 
tic purposes, while total produc- 
tion and the tonnage consumed by 
the steel industry, largest user, de- 
clined, is shown in a survey of the 
by-product and bee-hive coke indus- 
try by the coal economics division, 
bureau of mines. This is said to be 
the most marked national trend in 
the industry. 

The first survey was made in 
1916, covering previous years, the 
second in 1931, analyzing statistics 
of 1929. The present (third) re- 
port is based on reports compiled 
especially for this purpose by sales 
departments of coke-producing com- 
panies. 

Coke consumed in domestic uses 
in 1936 totaled 10,062,651 gross tons, 
compared with 7,344,854 tons in 
1929, an increase of 37 per cent. 
Total consumption of large coke, 
excluding breeze and screenings, in 
the United States in 1929 was 59,- 
520,252 tons and in 1936 it was 47,- 
231,514 tons, a decline of about 20 
per cent. The steel industry, the 
report says, “between the same two 
years lost about 28 per cent in ac- 
tivity.” 

No change has occurred in the 


general movement of coke from 
producing districts, the various 
states taking their supplies from 
the same sources as in 1929. Most 


states derive coke from several oth 
er states, except in the Gulf coast 


area, supplied by Alabama _ pro 
ducers. In 1936 New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, Missouri and 


Wisconsin each used coke from 10 
or more states. 

Most states used 80 to 90 per 
cent of their own coke production 
in 1936. Alabama shipped to 32 
other states and Pennsylvania to 
more than 25, but otherwise ship 
ments went to a few neighboring 
states and were relatively small. 

Illinois and Indiana are the prin- 
cipal “out-of-state” markets for 
each other’s coke. Of 335,374 tons 
of large coke shipped from Illinois 
108,103 tons or 32 per cent went to 
Indiana. Of 2,149,844 tons shipped 
from Indiana 1,983,836 tons, 92 per 
cent, went to Illinois. This heavy 
exchange is due to relative loca- 
tions of coking plants and 
mills. West Virginia in 1936 shipped 
about half its output to other states, 
Ohio taking about a third. 

Importance of domestic fuel de 
mand is shown by the fact that 
more than 500,000 tons each were 
consumed in 1936 in Illinois, Mich 
igan, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Coke exports in 1936 totaled 565, 
164 tons, including breeze, all but 
8249 tons going to Canada. 


steel 


India Sets Records in 
Iron, Steel Exports 


@ Featuring the 1937-38 fiscal yeal 
export trade of India was the 
highest volume of manganese ore, 
pig iron, iron ore and chrome ore 
shipments on record. 

Manganese ore amounted to 1, 
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056,046 tons, compared with 676,- 
754 tons in 1936-37. 

Pig iron reached 629,203 tons, 
against 574,310 tons in 1936-37. Of 
total pig iron exports last year, 
312,123 tons went to Japan; 241,925 
to the United Kingdom; 54,071 tons 
to the United States. 

Iron ore exports 
65,563 tons, compared 
tons. 

Last year India shipped 57,477 
tons of scrap, about half the ton- 
nage of the preceding year. Japan 
has for several years taken almost 
all of the exported scrap. 


amounted to 
with 2441 
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Chrome ore amounted to 41,452 
tons, against 22,650 in 1936-37. 
Norway last year took 14,472 tons, 
the United States 9228 tons, and the 
United Kingdom 3400 tons. 


Contract for 201,600 pounds of 
Grade A ingot tin has been placed 
by the bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, navy department, with Met- 
al Traders Inc., New York, for de- 
livery to the naval clothing depot, 
New York. The price was 4.365c 
per pound, or a total of $87,998.40. 


Equipment 


New York Export buying: is 
bolstering machine tool business. 
tussia has placed a large order for 
lathes with a builder in southwest- 
ern Ohio, and Greece has bought 11 
lathes for munitions work from an- 
other builder in that district. Do- 
mestic buying shows spotty improve. 
ment despite absence of large or- 
ders, and most builders look for a 
gain in July sales over June. Air- 
plane builders continue the most 
consistent buyers, while purchases 
by eastern shipyards is disappoint- 
ing. The outlook for railroad buy- 
ing continues drab. 

Cleveland—Domestic machine tool 
and equipment business continues to 
improve in excess of earlier expecta- 
tions. Inquiries and orders, while 
still light, are appearing from di- 


Construction 


New York 

ALSEN, N. Y. — Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co. plans rehabilitating plant, con- 
structing additions and improvements 
and installing new equipment in its 
plant here, Cost to exceed $100,000. E. D. 
Merideth, care of owner, Allentown, Pa., 
is in charge. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. Dixie Asphalt 
Co., care of Robert M. Nelson, 5021 
Eighth avenue, will build a_ roofing 
plant at Savannah, Ga., at cost of 
about $250,000, 

BUFFALO—White Aircraft Corp., Con- 
solidated Field, Military road, plans new 
one-story plant at airport near LeRoy, 
N. Y., for parts production and assem- 
bling. Cost exceeds $60,000 with equip- 
ment. 

CHEEKTOWAGA, N. Y. — Spencer 
Lens Co., 19 Doat street, Buffalo, plans 
erecting a factory here. Cost to exceed 
$40,000. 


Connecticut 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. — Troy Laundry 
Co., 214 Crown street, plans replacement 
of existing boiler with new 150-horse- 
power boiler. 


Pennsylvania 


SCRANTON, PA. Glen Alden Coal 


verse sources. Inquiry from the au- 
tomotive industry has been accel- 
erated, aircraft companies continue 
to release a good volume of business, 
and both inquiries and orders from 
steel companies are heavier than 
was expected. Chesapeake & Ohio 
is reopening its Russel, Ky., shops 
after a long idleness and is increas- 
ing its locomotive repair work at 
Huntington. New York Central’s 
Collinwood locomotive shop at Cleve- 
land is fairly active in repair work. 
Some large foreign orders continue 
to be placed with district builders. 
National Acme Co., Cleveland, re- 
cently received orders totaling about 
$500,000 from France, England, Hun- 
gary and Italy. 

Chicago Sales of machine tools 
are slightly improved here, although 
volume has been quite low recently. 
Inquiries are coming in much great- 
er volume than two weeks ago and 
a number of these*are being con- 
verted into orders, but not in satis- 
factory proportion as yet. 

Seattle—Road and pumping equip- 
ment continue in fair demand, but 
other items are seasonally quiet. In- 
dustrial purchases are slow, business 
being best for public works. Parker 
& Hill, Seattle engineers, will open 
bids Aug. 5 for motor-driven water 
pumps and electrical equipment for 
the Lowell, Wash., system. Bids 
open Aug. 15 at Bonneville, Oreg., 
for 35,400 insulators for the high 
voltage line, delivery North Bonne- 
ville and Vancouver, Wash., in No- 
vember and December. 


and Enterprise 


Co. plans expansion and improvements 
in Maxwell colliery, including new break- 
er, hoisting, loading, conveying and other 
mechanical equipment. Cost about §$2,- 
000,000 including equipment. 


Michigan 


DETROIT — Dee Jay Mfg. Co. has 
been formed with $25,000 capital to deal 
in machinery; Arthur DeJordy, 5660 
West Jefferson avenue. 

DETROIT — Detectafire Corp. has 
been organized with $100,000 capital to 
engage in general manufacturing; Ed- 
ward E. Aikin, 310 Ford building. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. — Kalamazoo 
Stove & Furnace Co, will expand and 
improve its plant, including new build- 


ing and equipment. Expenditure of 
$250,000 has been authorized. 

Illinois 

ROXANA, ILL. — Shell Petroleum 


Corp., Shell building, 1221 Locust street, 
St. Louis, plans reconstruction of steel 
building to replace oil compound house, 
recently destroyed by fire. 


Indiana 


CROWN POINT, IND. — Lake County 
Cold Storage Co., V. A. Place, manager, 
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plans erection of cold storage plant, 

costing approximately $50,000. 

District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON — Bureau of supplies 


and accounts, navy department will take 
bids until 10 a.m. on the opening dates 
indicated for furnishing materials and 
supplies as follows: Aug. 5, schedule 
3995, one motor-driven engine lathe; 
schedule 4005, ball bearings, delivered 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mare Island, Calif.; 
schedule 4006, galvanized steel poultry 
netting, delivered Sewall’s Point, Va., 
and Mare Island, Calif.; schedule 4007, 
wrought iron and steel pipe and steel 
tubing; schedule 4012, pneumatic drills, 
grinders and hammers; schedule 4055, 
one motor-driven hydraulic heading 
press, delivered Washington; schedule 
4058, one motor-driven hydraulic auto- 
matic profiling machine, delivered AIl- 
exandria, Va.; schedule 4060, wrought 
iron pipe; schedule 4061, one motor- 
driven precision quick-change lathe; 
schedule 4062, one motor-driven universal 
grinder; until Aug. 9, schedule 4028, 
pressure regulating valves and _ spare 
parts; schedule 4034, motor-driven air 
compressors; schedule 4075, heat and 
flame resistant electric cable, delivered 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; until Aug. 12, schedule 
4059, corrosion-resisting bar steel, deliv- 
ered Mare Island, Calif. 


Florida 


PENSACOLA, FLA. City planning 
board port committee, M. A. Touart Jr., 
secretary, submitted report for project 
totaling $2,750,000 to meeting of special 
committees. Work includes modern grain 
elevator costing $700,000; fruit terminal 
and cold storage plant, $750,000; ship- 
side cotton compress and warehouse, 
$600,000; municipal dock extension and 
warehouse, $550,000. Will apply for 
PWA loan and grant. 


Georgia 
ATLANTA, GA, — City, W. Zode Smith, 
president, waterworks committee, plans 


$580,000 waterworks improvements. Will 
apply for PWA grant of $210,000 to 
augment a $240,000 city fund for ma- 
chinery and equipment; construct 40,- 
000,000-gallon pump at Hemphill pump- 
ing station and replace boilers and elec- 


trical machinery. 
Mississippi 

COLUMBUS, MISS. — PWA loan of 
$155,000 and grant of $126,000 of esti- 
mated total cost of $281,000 has been 
approved for constructing electric light 
and power distribution system 

MERIDIAN, MISS. — Presidential ap- 
proval has been given PWA loan of 
$780,000 and grant of $638,000 for con- 
structing 7500-kilowatt turbogenerator 
plant, distribution system, power plant 
building, warehouse and garage. 
North Carolina 

FARMVILLE, N. C.—Approval has 


been given PWA grant of $79,774 of an 
estimated cost of $177,275 for construct- 
ing extensions to municipal power plant 
and improvements and extensions to 
water and sewer ‘system; extension of 
power plant consists of installation of 
diesel generating set with appurtenances. 

HIGH POINT, N. C.—Archdale-Trinity 
Sanitary district, George B. Craven 
chairman, plans installation of motor 
turbine pumping machinery and auxili- 
ary equipment and two elevated steel 
tanks and towers. Fund of $172,000 is 
being arranged through bond issue and 
federal aid. 

OAKBORO, N. C.—Approval has been 
given PWA loan of $33,000 and grant of 
$27,000 for constructing water and 
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sewer systems, including elevated stor- 
age tank, pump and pump house, col 
lecting system, septic tanks, etc. 
TARBORO, N. C.—Bethel Mfg. Co. will 
rebuild boiler house at local lumbe! 
mill recently destroyed by fire. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—City, R. 
Allen Thomas, commissioner of public 
works, will construct 1,000,000-gallon 


50,000- 
$60,000, 


and also a tank of 
PWA to furnish 


elevated tank, 
gallon capacity; 
and city $74,000. 


South Carolina 


ORANGEBURG, S. C.—Orangeburg- 
Aiken Hydro Electric commission, John 
E. Pearson, Orangeburg, and S. C. 
Boland, Springfield, S. C., representing 
Orangeburg county; B. F. Etheredge, 
Aiken, and O. R. Faust, Windsor, S. C 
representing Aiken county, have re- 
tained D. T. Duncan, Ninety-six, S. C 
as engineer for construction of proposed 
hydroelectric plant to cost approximately 
$1,000,000. 


Tennessee 

FRANKLIN, TENN. Chemical divi 
sion, Tennessee Valley authority, Knox 
ville, Tenn., plans installation of motors 
and controls, regulators, conveyors and 
other equipment in new phosphate 
plant for commercial fertilizer purposes 
near here. A power substation will be 
built, Fund of $500,000 is being arranged 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis Light & 
Water Co. receives bids Aug. 3 for in- 
dustrial power substation equipment, 


costing $340,000. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Florida street, 

cotton picker, 


Rust Bros., 2365 
inventors of mechanical 
will erect a manufacturing 


plant with capacity of 1000 machines 
annually. 

MURFREESBORO, TENN. Presiden- 
tial approval has been given PWA loan 


of $135,000 and grant of $110,000 for 
municipal electric distribution system 


Louisiana 


RAYVILLE, LA. 
loan of 


has been 
grant of 


Approval 


given PWA $39,000 and 






For accurate screen- 
ing of minerals, 
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rials. Special layouts 
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maximum produc- 
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screening costs. 


The . 


clagia 
H Pring! 


ANY METAL OR PERFORAT'ON 


constructing addition and im 
plant, con 


$31,000 for 
provements to existing powel! 


sisting of new building with 15-ton 
crane, and replacement of a 150-hors¢ 
power semidiesel unit by a new 280 


horsepower full diesel unit, repair of 
additional diesel unit and extension to 
electric lines. 

RUSTON, LA Hodge-Hunt Lumber 
Corp., Edwin W. Hodge, plans immedi 
ate construction of $50,000 plant com 
posed of saw mill, planing mill and 


team kilns 


Virginia 
COVINGTON, VA Presidential ap 
proval has been given PWA grant of 


total 


electric gen- 


$181,000 of an estimated cost of 


$403,000 for construction of 


erating plant and distribution systen 

GALAX, VA Citys B. D. Beame! 
mayor, has PWA grant of $129,000 for 
constructing diesel electri generating 


plant of 1600-kilowatt capacity 


LYNCHBURG, VA Lynchburg Hotel 
Corp. will install air conditioning sys 
tem in portion of local Virginia hotel 

RICHMOND, VA Dixie Containe? 
Corp. will erect boiler house at its cor 
rugated container manufacturing plant 
Cost $75,000. Charles A. Felvey Ss vice 


president. 


Missouri 
CARUTHERSVILLE, MO 


) 
Presiden 


tial approval has been given PWA grant 
of $79,000 of an estimated total cost of 
$175,000 for constructing municipal diesel 
electric plant of 600-kilowatt capacity 


Producers Re- 
and Shelby, Mont., 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
fining Co., Kansas City 


will soon award contract for an oil re 
finery at Shelby, to have a capacity of 
3000 barrels. Cost S600.000 

ST. LOUIS J. R. Watkins Co., 453 
North 30yle street, has purchased a 
site at Lindell boulevard for erection of 
three-story building for manufacture of 
extract products. 


Smokeless Fue! 
Smith, Smith, 
street, plans 


ST. LOUIS Midwest 
Corp., care of Robert S. 
Moore & Co., 509 Oliver 


Se 







ot 


Wide 
patterns for 
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selection of 
modern 
grilles, 
ers. Tell us you! 
specifications, and 


we will submit quo- 
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5634 FILLMORE STREET—CHICAGO, 


New York Office, 114 Liberty Street 


ILL. 








a coal processing plant to consist of 20 
carbonizing ovens and coal washer to 
have capacity of 75,000 tons per year, 
near East St. Louis and Belleville, Il. 
Estimated cost $1,000,000 


a") 


ST. LOUIS Anheuser-Busch Inc., 72 
Pestalozzi street, has awarded general 
contract to Borsari Tank Corp. of Ameri- 
ca, 1006 Pestalozzi street, for erection 
of multi-story addition to be used for 
stock house. Cost close to $600,000 with 
equipment 


Arkansas 


EL DORADO, ARK PWA loan of 
$365,000 and grant of $298,000 of an es- 
timated cost of $663,000 has been ap- 
proved for constructing 3000-kilowatt 
diesel electric power plant and distribu: 


tion system 


Oklahoma 


CLEVELAND, OKLA Presidential 
ipproval has been given PWA grant of 
$63,000 of an estimated total cost of 
$142,000 for constructing diesel electric 
power plant of 540-kilowatt capacity. 


OKMULGEE, OKLA. Presidential 
approval has’ been given PWA grant of 
$406,000 of an estimated cost of $904,000 
for constructing diesel electric generat- 
ing plant of 3300-kilowatt capacity and 


distribution system 


Wisconsin 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS Keller Tool & 
Machine Works, 601 Jefferson street, is 
about to start work on a machine shop 
addition. Walker’ Bros Inc., local, is 
general contractor, 

MEDFORD, WIS. Board of educa- 
tion plans $40,000 high school addition 
as PWA_ project to provide manual 
training and other vocational courses. 
Architect Edward Tough, 119 East Wash- 
ington avenue, Madison, Wis., is designer. 


MADISON, WIS State highway 
commission has awarded general con- 
tract to George Nelson & Co., Madison, 
for building new $175,000 highway lab- 
oratory and highway sign shop. on 
campus of University of Wisconsin, E 
L. Boettiger is chief highway engineer. 

MILWAUKEE Lakeside Bridge & 
Steel Co. will build one-story brick and 
steel fabricating shop extension esti- 
mated to cost $48,000 with equipment. 
Paul C. Coddington is president. 


Minnesota 


BRECKENRIDGE, MINN City, Ruth 
Hamilton, city clerk, is taking bids to 
Aug. 15, 8 p.m., for an addition to its 
municipal power house, Certifled check 
of 10 per cent to accompany bid. 


KENSINGTON, MINN, Village, A. L. 
Osterberg, clerk, has filed application 
with PWA for grant to construct water- 
works plant costing $32,524. E. G, Briggs, 
1955 University avenue, St. Paul, con- 
sulting engineer. (Noted May 16). 


LANESBORO, MINN Village, A. O. 
Amdahl, clerk, is preparing plans and 
will file application with PWA for grant 
to construct a sewage system and dis- 
posal plant at cost of $100,000. Toltz, 
King & Day Inc., 1509 Pioneer building, 
St. Paul, consulting engineer. 

MORTON, MINN. Village, E. L. 
Hagen, clerk, has filed application with 
PWA for grant to construct sewage 
treatment plant at cost of $33,434. E. G,. 
1955 University avenue, St. Paul, 
engineer, 


Briggs, 
consulting 


WESTBROOK, MINN. PWA has ap- 
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proved grant to village, P. J. Christen- 
sen, mayor, for erection of electric light 
and power plant costing $67,272. Plant 
will be diesel electric generating of 270- 
kilowatt capacity with distribution sys- 
tem. 


Texas 


Board of directors, 
J.ower Colorado River Authority, Lit- 
tlefield building, will take bids. until 
Aug. & for hydraulic turbines and gov- 
ernors, electric generator units and ac- 
cessory equipment for hydroelectric 
power plant at Austin dam. 

BIG SPRING, TEX. City, care of 
E. V. Spence, manager, contemplates 
erection of one-story oil mill for manu- 
facture of cottonseed by-products. Cost 
about $100,000. 


McALLEN, TEX. C. K. Lukis, M.D. 
and Associates plan erection of one and 
two-story distillery for production of 
cologne, antiseptics, perfume and blends 
for wines and liquors. Estimated cost 
$60,000. 

TEXARKANA, TEX. PWA loan of 
$300,000 and grant of $245,000 has been 
approved for constructing diesel electric 
generating plant and distribution system. 

WESLACO, TEX. PWA grant of 
$94,000 of an estimated cost of $210,000 
has been approved for constructing diesel 
electric generating plant and distribution 
system. 

WHARTON, TEX. Approval has been 
given PWA grant of $90,000 of an esti- 
mated cost of $200,000 for constructing 
diesel electric generating plant and dis- 
tribution system. 


North Dakota 


CARRINGTON, N. DAK. — Tri-County 
Electric Co-op. Inec., W. R. Bronaugh, 
secretary, will take bids until Aug. 3 for 
construction of about 100 miles of rural 
electric lines in Foster, Eddy and Griggs 
counties. M. S. Hyland, 1114 Eighth 


AUSTIN, TEX. 


avenue, North, Fargo, N. Dak., is en- 
gineer. 

Nebraska 

ALLIANCE, NEBR. Cty. C: #1. 


Hoper, manager, will soon take bids on 
two turbine pumps for municipal water- 
works. Black & Veatch, 4706 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo., engineers. 


BRAINERD, NEBR. - City will soon 
take bids for construction of a steel wa- 
ter storage tank and steel tower for wa- 
terworks system. Manley Falk is city 
clerk. PWA funds have been allotted for 
the project. 


COLUMBUS, NEBR. PWA has ap- 
proved grant to the Loup River Public 
Power district, Harold Kramer, secre- 
tary, 2307 Thirteenth street, for pur- 
chase and installation of power equip- 
ment and construction of sub-station at 
Omaha at cost of $5,190,000. (Noted 
June 6). 


Iowa 


AMES, IOWA State board of edu- 
cation, M. R. Pierson, secretary, has 
filed application with PWA for grant 
to revamp heating distribution system 
by replacing mains, install four vacuum 
pumps, construct storage reservoir, 
equip existing filter unit, install cen- 
trifugal pump at College of Agriculture 
at cost of $91,200. 

WESLEY, IOWA City will soon take 
bids for construction of an elevated steel 
water tank and tower for waterworks 
system. Fred A. Diekmann is city clerk. 
Currie Engineering Co., Webster City, 
Iowa, engineer. 





Montana 


BILLINGS, MONT. — Great Western 
Sugar Co. has started work on large im- 
provement program to sugar plant and 
will install new centrifugal pump and 
motor, A 25-ton small locomotive will be 
purchased to be used for switching pur- 
poses. 


FORT PECK, MONT. United States 
war department, Washington, is prepar- 
ing plans for a power development proj- 
ect on the Fort Peck dam and reclama- 
tion project to cost about $6,750,000. Con- 
tracts for preliminary work will be 
awarded this fall. Maj. Clark Kittrell is 
district engineer, Corps of Engineers, 
Fort Peck. 


Pacific Coast 


BURBANK, CALIF. Cinecolor Ine. 
has begun constructing a new $250,000 
plant on a three-acre site here to be 
completed sometime in November, as 
announced by A. L. McCormick, presi- 
dent. 


LOS ANGELES Miller Malting Co., 
1004 Hollywood Guaranty building, will 
build a new malting thouse and grain 
elevator at 6500 Malt avenue, to cost 
$170,000. 


LOS ANGELES An addition to the 
plant of the Federated Metals division 
of American Smelting & Refining Co. 
at 4010 East Twenty-Sixth street, Los 
Angeles, will be erected at cost of 
$150,000. 


EUGENE, OREG. Stevens & Koon, 
Portland engineers, are preparing plans 
for city’s proposed $200,000 water sys- 
tem improvement program, involving a 
15,000,000-gallon covered reservoir and 
steel storage tank. 

SPOKANE, WASH. Columbia Riv- 
ers Smelter Co., care of F. F. Barnes, 
East 408 Sprague street, plans erection 
of smelter to have capacity of 250 tons 
of ore per day at Northport, Wash. Es- 
timated cost $50,000. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Site has been se- 
lected for city’s proposed $400,000 wa- 
ter system pumping plant. Equipment 
will include eight vertical pumps, mo- 
tors, ete. 

WALLA WALLA, WASH. Walla 
Walla Iron Works has begun construc- 
tion of a plant addition, 40 x 80 feet, 
to accommodate assembly and machine 
shops. Equipment will include a heavy- 
duty traveling steel crane. 


Canada 


CALGARY, ALTA. Lions Oils Ltd., 


7 Manchester street, is having plans 
drawn for an oil refinery with daily 
capacity of 1000 barrels. Cost about 
$400,000. 

MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. Pembina 


Oils Ltd. plans erection of oil refinery 
here at an estimated cost of $50,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE. Dominion Glass 
Co. Ltd., 1111 Beaver Hall Hill, is hav- 
ing plans prepared for constructing an 
additional unit to its factory at Wal- 
laceburg, Ont, Estimated cost $100,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE. Methyl Products 
Ltd., care of Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., 
107 Craig street, West, is preparing plans 
for erection of factory for production of 
synthetic methyl alcohol and allied prod- 
ucts. Estimated cost $150,000. 

VALLEYFIELD, QUE. Valleyfield 
Coated Paper Mills Ltd., St. Phillipe 
street, is having plans prepared for erec- 
tion of one-story brick and steel paper 
mill. Cost $125,000. 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 





at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Fine Little Castings 


To the Editor: 

Apropos Mr. Arthur E. Barlow’s 
letter about the smallest castings 
ever made, which appeared in the 
July 4 issue of STEEL, I think it 
would be of interest to mention that 
small artistic pig-iron castings di- 
rect from the blast furnace have 
been made in the Urals, Russia, 
many years ago. 

I am sending you, under separate 
cover, three samples of such cast- 
ings, with the request that photo- 
graphs of them, at natural size, be 
inserted in one of the issues of STEEL 
or The Foundry. 

The castings, representing a cross, 
a dog and a slab of pig iron as 
cast from the biast furnace, have 
been made at Kussinsky Zavod in 
the Urals, Russia, out of cold blast 
charcoal phosphorus-bearing pig 
iron. 

Dean of American foundrymen, 
John Penton, (John A. Penton, 
chairman, Penton Publishing Co., 
Cleveland) as you know, has quite 
a collection of large artistic sculp- 
tural castings made in above men- 
tioned Kussinsky, as well as at 
Kasslinsky Zavod, and the castings 
which I am sending to you, I pre- 
sume, will be the smallest in his 
collection, if he accepts them for 
conservation. 


Dr. ING. FEODORE F. Foss, 
Assistant to chairman, and 
general metallurgist 


Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Continuing Deficits 


To the Editor: 

The National Economy League in 
a summary of the government’s 
finances, “Eight Deficit Years and 
Another To Come,” concludes that 
the deficit has become a chronic 
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problem. Aside from the continuing 
deficits themselves, most disturbing 
conclusion is that “federal spending 
has reached a new permanent level 
which exceeds by a wide margin the 
revenue which we may hope to col- 
lect within our present system.” 

Here lies the sad explanation of 
repeated failure to approach a bal- 
anced budget. Says the league’s re- 
port: “The increased pace of spend- 
ing is not confined to the newer 
types of spending, such as relief, 
emergency public works, payments 
to farmers and social security . 
there has been a general increase in 
expenditures all along the line, even 
in what may be regarded as the 
permanent, regular functions of the 
federal government.” 

The league lists the government’s 
spending increases (omitting bonus 
payments, statutory debt retire- 
ments and trust fund expenditures): 





@ Miniature iron castings made in Russia. 
dog, 15/16-inch from tip to tip; the ‘‘pig’’, 
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1933, $4,581,000,000; 1934, $6,695,000.- 
000; 1935, $6,752,000,000; 1936, $6,- 
703,000,000; 1937, $7,444,000,000; 1938, 
$7,700,000,000; 1939, $8,985,000,000. 
Is there no limit to governmental 
spending? 
TAXPAYER 
Cleveland 


Prices or Wages? 


To the Editor: 

Your summary of steel producers’ 
earnings and losses (STEEL, Aug. 1, 
p. 17) showing the industry’s deficit 
would have aggregated nearly $60,- 
000,000 had present prices been in 
effect during the first half empha- 
size the need for restoration of a 
proper balance between costs and 
prices. 

As pointed out by Bethlehem’s Mr. 
Grace, there are two ways to effect 


(Please turn to Page 21) 





The cross is 1!4 inches long; the 
74-inch long at base. Photographer 


used his key to indicate size of the objects 
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